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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE.—The attention of members and of ap- 
pointing officers is invited to the lists of Vacancies Reported and of 
Teachers Available on the advertising pages at the end of this 
issue of the Bulletin. Similar announcements for publication in 
the May issue will be received until April 30. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN.—The American 
Association of University Women has held its sixth national con- 
vention in New Orleans, April 10-12. The Association is con- 
ducting a campaign for a million dollar fund which will be used to 
endow graduate fellowships for women. 

An international clearing house for translators was discussed 
at the Council meeting of the International Federation of University 
Women held last fall in Madrid. The American Association of 
University Women has been asked to secure the names of persons 
in the United States who are equipped to translate technical and 
scientific works, especially from or to the less well-known languages. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM.—The 
following resolution is reported, ‘‘Resolved by the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism that we recommend that it shall 
be requisite for teachers of full professorial rank newly appointed 
after July 1, 1929, to give instruction in professional journalism, that 
they shall have had a minimum of five years’ adequate experience 
in the field or fields in which they are to give instruction; and that 
teachers of less than full professorial rank thus employed shall have 
had a minimum of two years’ experience of the same kind.” 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpucaTion.—A recent bulletin 
of the Institute announces a summer school tour in Brazil from 
June 29 to August 27, ‘‘avoiding that scramble to Europe which is 
becoming worse every year.’’ The leading scholars and scientists 
of Brazil will give lectures in English and there will be attractive 
and instructive excursions. ‘The subjects of the courses are: ‘The 
Physical Geography and Topography of Brazil, The Political and 
Social Development of the Brazilian People, The Historical Evolution 
of Brazil from the Period of Colonization to the Present, The Present 
Economic and Industrial Status of Brazil, and Tropical Biology as 
Observed in Brazil (in French). 
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Announcement is also made of a summer school at the University 
of Vienna, July 17 to August 13, with lectures on Education, Welfare 
Work, History, Politics, Economics, Art, and Literature and con- 
secutive courses in Education, Psychology, and the Teaching of 
Art. 

A conference of British and American students, with restricted 
admission, will be held at Merton College, Oxford, for the study of in- 
ternational relations. Following the conference members will visit the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague and the 
Cité universitaire at Paris as well as Geneva and other points of 
interest. 

A supplementary list of international conferences includes the 
First World Meeting of Adult Educationists at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, August 22-29. 

A brief discussion of Fascist Conception of Education closes with 
the significant remark ‘“The autonomy of the universities has been 
lessened by the appointment of the rector and deans at Rome in- 
stead of, as formerly, by their election by the faculties. Moreover, 
all professors must now take an oath to avoid instruction in conflict 
with the objects of the State.” 


VisuaL Economics BurEau.—Teachers and others visiting 
England are invited to participate in classes organized by the Visual 
Economics Bureau. The method is to be introduced into America 
early next fall. The office is at 34 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
COMMITTEE A 


Boston UNIVERSITY.—Between 1924 and 1928 a strikingly large 
number of resignations and dismissals occurred in the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Administration. Two of the teachers 
affected laid their cases in detail before Committee A. Of these 
cases the one involving Professor Charles E. Persons clearly indicates 
departure from the procedure approved by this Committee. The 
following is a condensed chronological summary of the Persons 
matter: 

In February, 1920, Professor Persons came to Boston University 
as Professor of Economics. From the autumn of 1920 until early 
1926 he was Head of the Department of Economics in the College 
of Business Administration. His immediate superior was Dean 
Everett W. Lord of this College. 

In the latter part of 1922, a project was launched to raise money 
for a Business College War Memorial through the sale of candy 
by student volunteers. Dean Lord was keenly interested in this 
project, and tried to persuade Professor Persons, together with all 
other department heads, to furnish for publication an expression of 
approval. Professor Persons did not in fact approve the project, 
and declined to yield to Dean Lord’s persuasion. Among the Pro- 
fessor’s reasons were a belief that the quality of candy to be sold 
had been misrepresented, and also a belief that a disproportionate 
share of the profits would go to one or more persons teaching in the 
College of Business Administration and actively concerned in the 
management of the sale. 

Since the foregoing incident has an important bearing on the case, 
it is well to indicate specifically the amount of pressure brought to 
bear by Dean Lord. Professor Persons has furnished the Chairman 
of Committee A with documents establishing the following facts: On 
December 15, 1922, the Dean wrote Professor Persons saying: 
“T have been hoping that you might have something to say to me 
as a result of your study of our Beanpot candy plan. May I not have 
your assurance that you are now satisfied as to the honesty and fair- 
ness of the plan?’ This letter was followed on December 18, 1922, 
by a conversation between the Professor and the Dean. Next came 
a long letter on December 27, 1922, wherein the Professor explained 
fully his grounds of objection to the plan. The Dean replied to this 
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letter January 3, 1923. On March 6, 1923, the Dean sent a memo- 
randum to all Department Heads asking them for statements ex- 
pressing their interest in the project. These statements were to be 
included in an open letter from the Dean to members of the Sopho- 
more and Junior classes. On March 19, 1923, Professor Persons 
wrote the Dean to the effect that he could not conscientiously furnish 
the kind of statement desired. 

Professor Persons and all other teachers at the University have been 
employed under an annual appointment system. The University’s 
contract with Professor Persons for the academic year 1925-26 was 
not tendered to him until after the expiration of his contract for the 
previous academic year. The later contract as tendered was un- 
satisfactory because he wished to retire from his work as Head 
of the Department, for which he received no extra compensation. 
By letter dated September 19, 1925, he informed Dean Lord of this 
desire. The Dean replied that he could not release the Professor 
from his position of headship at such short notice, but would do so at 
the end of the first semester. When this understanding had been 
reached, Professor Persons signed his contract. He retired from the 
headship about mid-years. Subsequently he and at least one other 
member of the Department registered objections to the teacher 
appointed to succeed Professor Persons as Head of the Department. 
They were given to understand that this appointment was on a tem- 
porary basis only. 

This series of events is stated in detail because the University 
Administration makes it the basis for a charge of non-cooperation 
against Professor Persons, urging that his delay in signing a contract 
raised a most difficult situation when the academic year was about to 
begin and registrations had already been completed. Professor 
Persons replies that under the annual contract system both he and 
the University were free agents until the new contract was executed, 
and that it was just as proper for him to exercise his bargaining power 
as it was for the University to exercise its bargaining power. 

In December, 1926, Professor Persons applied for sabbatical leave 
during the academic year 1927-28. This application was granted. 
On June 16, 1927, Dean Lord wrote Professor Persons that it would 
be inadvisable for him to return after his sabbatical year, further 
stating that “‘since the time when you so completely failed to support 
me in the War Memorial enterprise, I have doubted your usefulness 
as a member of this Faculty, although I have never questioned your 
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honesty or ability.” No other specific reason was given for dropping 
Professor Persons. On June 30, 1927, Dean Lord wrote again, now 
denying that the resignation was sought as a direct result of the 
War Memorial matter, and asserting that the immediate cause was 
dissatisfaction with the results of the Professor's classroom work 
during the past year and more—‘‘as an instructor you do not reach 
satisfactorily the students of the College in either the day or evening 
division.’’ The inconsistency of these two letters is obvious. It 
should also be mentioned that before coming to Boston University, 
Professor Persons had taught at Wellesley, Princeton, Northwestern 
University, and Washington University (St. Louis); that at Boston 
University he was frequently commended for his work as depart- 
ment head and instructor; and that, both while at Boston University 
and during the academic year 1928-29, he has been a lecturer 
at Harvard. 

Professor Persons put himself in touch with President Marsh 
soon after receiving the first letter described in the foregoing para- 
graph. In a letter dated June 27, 1927, the President sustained the 
Dean’s action, not mentioning the War Memorial matter. In this 
letter the President explained his attitude by saying that he had 
conferred with Dean Lord about Professor Persons, and that the 
Dean had laid before him three facts. The first of these facts was 
Professor Persons’ protest with respect to his successor. The second 
is worded as follows: ‘“That while he highly respected your knowledge 
of the theory of your subject, yet you did not have the practical slant 
on it, nor did you possess those personally popular qualities necessary 
to make your work an unqualified success at C.B.A.” The third 
fact is thus described: ‘““That there was a history of incompatibility 
between you and the local administration of the College, which he 
felt could not make for peaceful progress.” 

President Marsh urges that it is unworthy of Professor Persons and 
of the Association to make an issue out of the War Memorial candy 
episode. But the reader will observe that this episode bulked large 
in Dean Lord’s mind, and that President Marsh’s action is explicitly 
based upon information furnished to him by the Dean. While the 
President’s personal decision may have had nothing to do with the 
War Memorial matter, he was accepting the recommendations of a 
Dean in whose mind that matter still rankled. 

Professor Persons promptly protested to two trustees of the Uni- 
versity, and asked for an immediate investigation. The trustees told 
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him that nothing could be done unti! President Marsh returned from 
a summer vacation trip in Europe. On June 29, 1927, Professor 
Persons wrote President Marsh at Rome, Italy, saying: “When you 
return I shall request such a hearing as will disclose the essentials 
of [the] candy sale and give me full opportunity to justify my atti- 
tude.” The administrative authorities never notified Professor 
Persons that any steps were being taken to arrange a hearing. Fur- 
ther negotiations and conferences commenced between Professor 
Persons and President Marsh during April, 1928. On May 21, 1928, 
Professor Persons wrote the President referring to the fact that a 
serious illness had overtaken Dean Lord which would prevent him 
from conferring with the President and the Professor. The letter 
goes on: “Failing that I would expect to be given a hearing with a 
definite statement of any charges affecting my character or com- 
petency. ‘That, as you will agree, is the regular procedure in uni- 
versities of the standing of Boston University.’’ President Marsh 
returned this letter with the following annotation: “I shall be glad 
to give you a hearing. Please call me up for an appointment after 
June Ist.” About this time Professor Persons had several interviews 
with President Marsh. At the first of these interviews the President 
asked whether Professor Persons would accept a post in some other 
College of the University. After Dean Lord’s illness began Pro- 
fessor Persons had one brief talk with him. The Professor states 
that at this talk the Dean assured him his dismissal was directly due 
to the War Memorial episode, and declined to discuss further grounds. 
The Dean denies making any such statement or discussing the matter 
at all. Professor Persons further states that at his last interview 
with the President the latter said with emphasis that any move for 
investigation by the American Association of University Professors 
would result in withdrawal of the promise of a hearing before the 
University authorities. 

Nevertheless the Chairman of Committee A decided to take up the 
case, and in July, 1928, wrote President Marsh. The latter replied 
reiterating the charges substantially as stated above, and remarking 
that a hearing without Dean Lord would be a farce. At this time 
Dean Lord was still entirely incapacitated by illness. But Professor 
Persons’ successor as Head of the Department was available. It 
will be observed, moreover, that no hearing was arranged during 
the months intervening between the President’s return from Europe 
in September, 1927, and the time when the Dean's illness began. In 
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the autumn of 1928 statements published by the newspapers indi- 
cated that Dean Lord was to some extent participating in University 
activities. On November 26, 1928, the Secretary of the Association 
renewed the suggestion that Professor Persons be given a hearing. 
President Marsh replied on December 3, 1928, saying ‘‘that if 
Professor Persons wishes to withdraw his case from the American 
Association of University Professors and restore it to me, I shall, 
as in the past, be glad to do for him all he asks, provided it is possible 
and at the same time consistent with truth and justice.”’ 

In previous correspondence with the Association, President Marsh 
contended that he had given Professor Persons such hearings as the 
latter requested. These so-called hearings consisted of conferences 
at the President’s office. Apparently President Marsh has confused 
the meaning of the terms ‘conference’ and “hearing.” Judging 
from the President’s letter above quoted that there was no hope of 
obtaining a hearing in the proper sense, the Chairman of Committee 
A and the Secretary of the Association terminated negotiations and 
caused the foregoing statement to be prepared. 

Copies of the statement have been furnished to President Marsh 
and Professor Persons in advance of publication. President Marsh 
was also furnished with a copy of a prior draft, and his criticisms 
upon this draft have either been accepted or indicated in the present 
statement. Toa large extent the facts speak for themselves. They 
show a serious conflict of views and of assertions which from the 
start gave every reason for a formal hearing by a proper University 
Committee. Three particular points may be emphasized. First, the 
Dean and the President (the latter acting upon information given by 
the former) prejudged Professor Persons without hearing his defense. 
This alone made the subsequent granting of a fair hearing very 
difficult. Second, as the University authorities have persistently 
denied a hearing, an unfavorable inference is natural as to the real 
causes for dismissal. ‘Third, the whole case indicates the vice of a 
comprehensive system of annual appointment which enables a uni- 
versity legally to dismiss even associate and full professors at the end 
of any academic year, without giving them the slightest oppor- 
tunity to rebut or, in extreme cases, even to know the charges against 
them. 

With reference to the foregoing statement, President Marsh on 
March 9, 1929, offered the following suggestions: : 

1. “I think the statement should clearly and succinctly say that 
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I was not President of Boston University at the time of the alleged 
‘War Memorial-candy episode.’ I became President of Boston Uni- 
versity on February 1, 1926. 

2. “I do not think the statement of the Committee, page 3, the 
last paragraph, accurately states the facts. I have not confused the 
meaning of the terms ‘conference’ and ‘hearing.’ The thing I in- 
sist upon is that I gave Professor Persons the only ‘hearing’ he ever 
asked for. If he and your Committee choose now to call that a 
conference, it is beside the mark. I agreed that he should have a 
hearing before Dean Lord and myself jointly as seon as Dean Lord 
was physically able to be present. My thought was that as a result 
of the hearing before Dean Lord and myself, we might take the case 
either to the University Council or to the Executive Committee of 
the Trustees. Professor Persons was not patient enough to wait for 
the only fair step that I thought could be taken, namely, the pre- 
liminary hearing before Dean Lord and myself jointly. I did tell 
Professor Persons that if he rushed to the American Association of 
University Professors before we had a chance to handle the case in 
Boston University, he would automatically take it away from this 
court and put it in another court. He seems to have chosen this 
latter course. The contention of the Committee’s statement that 
I was not willing to give him a hearing is untrue. I think that when 
the report is printed in your Bulletin, this fact should be made clear. 

“I even promised in my letter to you of December 3, that if Pro- 
fessor Persons was willing to restore his case to me, I would do every- 
thing he asked consistent with truth and justice. Even at that time 
if he had withdrawn his case and restored it to me, I would have 
followed the course I had originally intended: I would have had 
him appear before Dean Lord and myself jointly. If after that he 
still felt that it was necessary for a more representative group to 
hear his story, I would have had him appear either before the. Uni- 
versity Council or the Executive Committee of the Trustees. I would 
do the same now if he withdrew his case from your Association.”’ 

These suggestions merit brief comment. In a correspondence 
covering about eight months President Marsh has not previously led 
either the Secretary or the Chairman of Committee A to suppose that 
he was considering the allowance of a hearing before the Executive 
Committee of the Trustees. As early as July, 1928, the Chairman of 
Committee A plainly put a request for such a hearing before the 
President by writing him and causing him to be furnished with copies 
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of the Association’s Bulletins showing the approved practice. The 
Secretary earnestly renewed the request in a letter dated November 
26, 1928. President Marsh’s reply to this last request was dated 
December 3, 1928, and is quoted above. When the President talks 
of “withdrawing” the case from the Association and ‘‘restoring”’ 
it to him he clearly misapprehends the Association’s function. In 
this matter the Association has never set itself up as a tribunal for the 
determination of facts; it has simply urged that the Boston Univer- 
sity officials follow what it regards as proper academic procedure in 
reaching a decision upon the controversy. 

Dean Lord has also furnished certain comments upon the state- 
ment printed above. By and large these are contradictions of Pro- 
fessor Persons’ claims and evidence. As has already been said, the 
clash of testimony emphatically points to the necessity of a proper 
hearing by the administrative authorities of the University. 


REVIEWS 


PRESIDENT ELIOT AND AMERICAN EpucaTION, by Irving Babbitt, 
The Forum, January 1929.—There is still no end to the books and 
articles about Dr. Eliot. Dr. H. H. Saunderson’s Eliot, Puritan 
Liberal and this extended article by Professor Babbitt are two of the 
most recent items in Eliot bibliography. 

Mr. Babbitt draws a sharp distinction between Dr. Eliot’s charac- 
ter and his doctrine. “His character and personality seem. . . to 
derive from the Puritan tradition at its best, whereas his theory at the 
essential point (the problem of evil) marks an extreme recoil from 
Puritanism.’ Dr. Eliot believed in the spontaneous goodness of the 
natural man because he himself was the “result of generations of 
religious or humanistic discipline. The illusion of President Eliot 
is that of a man who, himself born to great riches, deems it ‘natural’ 
that everyone should have cash in the bank.” 

But Dr. Eliot is not interesting to Babbitt as a person so much as 
in his capacity as leading nineteenth century representative in 
American education of the ‘‘naturalistic philosophy,” ‘““humanitarian 
idealism,” and the elective system. With Eliot, Babbitt would group 
John Dewey, ‘‘who has probably had more influence than any other 
living American on education, not merely in this country but in the 
new China” (one might add, and in the new Russia). 

Professor Babbitt’s attack on the ‘‘gospel of service,” humanita- 
rianism, and the elective system is from the point of view of his own 
“new humanism,” a kind of adaptation to modern needs of the Aris- 
totelian ethics and poetics. This view has received its fullest ex- 
position in Rousseau and Romanticism, and the essay under review, 
the best brief account of his position that Mr. Babbitt has been able 
to give, is in the main a condensation and popularization of his doc- 
trine as there contained. 

Babbitt is the determined foe of the Rousseauistic belief in the 
natural goodness of man; and believes that humanism (7. ¢., Aris- 
totelianism) and religion are right in their assumption that “man 
needs to be disciplined in his natural self to some standard; that 
he needs, in short, in the most literal sense of the term to undergo 
conversion.”’ It follows that the elective system, which is built upon 
the theory that there is no standard but individual taste, is dubious 
if not mischievous. In addition, the elective system develops, or 
tends to develop, undue specialization: and Babbitt, like the Greeks, 
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holds to the ideal of symmetrical development as the goal of educa- 
tion. 

Professor Babbitt concludes with a piece of advice for the smaller 
colleges, which find it difficult to compete with the wealthy univer- 
sities in the equipment and apparatus necessary for technical and 
professional studies. ‘With these colleges,’’ he remarks, ‘‘sound 
educational practice may be found to coincide with self-interest... . 
The small college that accepts the department store conception of 
education is at once put at a hopeless disadvantage. The humanistic 
college, on the other hand—even though its needs can no longer be 
fitly symbolized by Mark Hopkins at the end of the traditional log— 
may hope to flourish with a much more modest equipment.” 

The essay is an excellent introduction to the thought of Babbitt 
and is one of the best summaries we have had of the points at issue 
between the two principal parties in current educational controversy. 

AUSTIN WARREN 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN Dewey, selected and edited by 
Joseph Ratner, Henry Holt and Company.—Dr. Ratner has pro- 
duced an admirable volume by selecting passages from Dewey's 
long series of volumes and arranging them in such consecutive logical 
order as to constitute ‘‘a unified and comprehensive outline of the 
total range of Mr. Dewey’s philosophy.’’ There is nothing sug- 
gestive of ‘Elegant Extracts” about this book; it is hard reading, 
but it is also rich and rewarding reading; and Dr. Ratner has con- 
tributed to the elucidation of his difficult master by his selection 
and arrangement. In the eighteen chapters which cover meta- 
physics, psychology, epistemology, ethics, and political economy are 
included two on education which will be especially interesting to the 
readers of the Bulletin. 

It would be interesting to show how Dewey’s views connect with 
those of Eliot. There is ground for showing that his views are a de- 
velopment of Eliot’s. By that one does not mean, of course, that 
Dewey derives intellectually from Eliot, but their attitudes show 
chronological and historical relation. The men are widely different: 
Eliot worked primarily with the university, Dewey's interest is pri- 
marily in the public school or, more properly, in the work of the 
grammar and secondary schools; Eliot came to education from chem- 
istry, Dewey from metaphysics. But they have in common their 
antipathy to the older ‘‘classical’’ or humanistic curriculum and 
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their democratic insistence that one study is as good as another. 
Both would do away with the view that there is a single regimen 
which should do for all (since all participate in a common humanity) ; 
both would stress the differences between men (and boys), and en- 
courage the early bifurcation of interests. Both urge the professional 
and vocational claims as distinguished from the claims of ‘‘liberal’”’ 
studies. 

Dewey carries forward and develops Eliot’s interest in vocational 
training. He protests against the “so-called cultural education 
which tends to be academic and pedantic—in any case aloof from the 
concerns of life,”” and holds that “‘one of the most striking tenden- 
cies” of the New Education is ‘‘toward the introduction of so-called 
manual training, shopwork, and the household arts—sewing and 
cooking.’” But Dewey does not advocate these studies merely be- 
cause they enlarge the scope of education beyond the notion of men- 
tal training, or because they augment the opportunity for speciali- 
zation. His advocacy is based upon the theory that the school 
must simulate the life of the world outside in its motives and its 
activities, not exist as a discrete academicism. ‘‘We must conceive 
of work in wood and metal, of weaving, sewing, and cooking, as 
methods of living and learning, not as distinct studies. We must 
conceive of them in their social significance... ; in short, as instru- 
mentalities through which the school itself shall be made a genuine 
form of active community life, instead of a place set apart in which 
to learn lessons.” 

Dr. Dewey also develops Dr. Eliot’s interest in specialization. 
Students are not to be forced through a uniform curriculum; each 
is to follow his own bent at his own speed. Projects are to succeed 
to lessons and tasks. ‘Thinking is as much an individual matter 
as is the digestion of food. . .there are variations of point of view, 
of appeal of objects, and of mode of attack, from person to person. 
When these variations are suppressed in the alleged interests of uni- 
formity, and an attempt is made to give a single mould of method 
of study and recitation, mental confusion and artificiality inevitably 
result.” 

In his Inaugural Dr. Eliot asserted that no philosophy would be 
taught in the dogmatic spirit at Harvard. Dr. Dewey is the deter- 
mined foe of dogmatism and indeed the whole authoritarian spirit, 
and he devotes much attention to attack upon the ex cathedra spirit 
that seems to him characteristic of too many teachers and schools. 
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Students must learn through the incitement of their intellectual 
curiosity, through their own initiative and experiment. Otherwise 
the student’s ‘‘seeming attention, his docility, his memorizings and 
reproduction, will partake of intellectual servility. Such a condi- 
tion of intellectual subjection is needed for fitting the masses into a 
society where the many are not expected to have aims or ideas of 
their own, but to take orders from the few set in authority. It is 
not adapted to a society which intends to be democratic.’ Dr. 
Dewey objects to the “hard and narrow and, we may truly say, un- 
educated habits and attitudes of teachers who set up as authorities, 
as rulers and judges in Israel.’” The student is not to turn his back 
on the fructifying tradition nor to scorn the wisdom of the ages, 
but he ought not to be required to accept the authority of teacher 
or text as equivalent to the wisdom of the ages. 

Dr. Dewey’s objection to the authoritarian method leads him 
to object even to the ‘enforced physical quietude’’ which is, or used 
to be, token of the discipline of being “in school.’ He remarks, 
‘“‘Much has been said about the importance of ‘self-activity’ in edu- 
cation, but the conception has too frequently been restricted to some- 
thing merely internal—something excluding the free use of sensory 
and motor organs.’’ “Enforced physical quietude” is one of those 
academicisms which unhappily differentiate the activities of the 
schoolroom from the activities of the community outside for which 
the schoolroom is supposed to prepare. 

All that Dr. Dewey has to say of educational theory and of edu- 
cational practice is stimulating and provocative, and represents the 
logical working out of an attitude and a philosophy of education— 
that attitude and philosophy which, briefly, emphasize the diversi- 
ties of men rather than their likenesses. ‘The older education, like 
medieval ‘“‘realism,’’ held that man was of more consequence than 
men; and it was concerned to develop the interests common to all 
men as participants in the man, rather than to stress their un- 
doubted variation and train them to function as so many separate 
types. 

The concluding comment might be ventured that, while Dr. Dewey 
is a democrat and a pragmatist, his educational theories hardly strike 
one as very practicable either in secondary schools or universities 
as they at present exist. He is a preacher of self-expression; and 
self-expression in the classroom is immensely expensive. Only a 
few of the wealthier Eastern universities can afford that approxima- 
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tion of the number of teachers to the number of students which is 
required for the successfui operation of any scheme for individual 
instruction. Real education, we are all agreed, is the education of 
individuals; but real education is a luxury which we are only be- 
ginning to afford. AUSTIN WARREN 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION.— 
The Institute inaugurated in January a monthly review entitled 
“La Coopération Intellectuelle,”’ superseding the former Bulletin. 

The leading article of the January issue is devoted to an interesting 
account by Professor Adolf von Harnack of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Foundation for the Progress of Science, of which he is President. 
Professor von Harnack is also president of the German National 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. 

The following paragraphs are translated from Professor von 
Harnack’s description of the Foundation: 

“The Foundation is administered at present by a Council of 
forty-three members; half of this Council is elected by the members 
of the Foundation, the other half appointed by the Prussian State 
and the Reich. An Executive Committee of ten members handles 
routine matters. . . . 

“The Foundation now has nearly 800 members, comprising 
individual members and group members. The latter pay a* double 
membership fee and include numerous municipalities, provinces, 
industrial enterprises, banks, and scientific and civic societies. 
The Foundation is therefore solidly established in all social and 
governmental circles and has taken on the importance of a really 
national institution. 

“The civilization of each people is national, but science knows 
no national barriers or frontiers; it is international. The task 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Foundation for the Progress of Science is 
therefore likewise international. How can the Foundation accom- 
plish this task? ‘The answer is easy. It is not sufficient, for scien- 
tific cooperation among civilized nations, to exchange scientific 
works and to have them read everywhere in the world. Nor is it 
sufficient to organize international congresses for each particular 
science, at which scholars may hear the reports of their confréres 
from all countries. A genuine cooperation can only be obtained by: 
(1) an organization for joint prosecution of researches, for many 
important scientific problems can only be solved by the cooperation 
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of scholars of different nations, as experience has already proved 
and will prove still further; and (2) exchange of scholars. 

“Joint organization for research. The earth, the sea, and the 
atmosphere henceforth form a single stage; the great forces of nature 
must be brought under contribution as a whole and under their 
various forms; all the important problems of natural science are 
universal; all require for their solution considerable material and 
intellectual means; all have need of the sum of scientific knowledge 
acquired in the different countries, and it is necessary to proceed 
in such a way that the work may not needlessly be done twice. It 
is fitting therefore to organize joint researches; cooperation alone 
fosters and protects progress. 

“Exchange of scholars. It is very important and very desirable 
that students should go abroad, attend the lectures of savants and 
frequent their Institutes; but that however is not sufficient. Schol- 
ars themselves should become acquainted directly with the methods 
and the labors of their foreign colleagues; they should also give 
instruction in many different places that they may accelerate the 
progress of science. Scholars should continue personal relations 
with each other for weeks and months, in order really to know each 
other. The best part of a research scholar’s contribution is often 
not expressed in his books; it is therefore important to see him and 
hear him personally. 

“The Kaiser Wilhelm Foundation will place itself, with its Insti- 
tutes, at the service of these important tasks, and in fact has already 
begun to do so. A great ‘Guest House’ is under construction and 
as soon as it is finished the Foundation will invite famous foreign 
scholars to come and make prolonged stays therein so that by living 
and working among us they may teach us their methods and learn 
ours. We have had the pleasure of having as a guest for the last 
two years Professor A. Fischer of Copenhagen, who has initiated 
us into the new processes and new results of his researches on the 
production of textiles. Our ‘Guest House’ will be inaugurated 
next summer and we hope that Professor Fischer will have numerous 
successors. All these considerations as well as the fact that Ger- 
many, by the creation of a National Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, has entered the international scientific organization 
of the League of Nations at Geneva, lead us to turn our eyes toward 
that organization and also toward the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation at Paris, which is an integral part of the 
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former. We hope that the cooperation of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Foundation with the organizations at Geneva and at Paris will in 
many cases facilitate for the latter the fulfilment of their international 
projects. In any case, this cooperation ought to bring happy results 
for the labors of Geneva and Paris; for the important organization 
created in these two centers ought to establish itself more and more 
firmly by concrete enterprises if it wishes to attain its great purposes, 
namely the international organization of science, wherever this 
organization is desirable or necessary, and the attainment of world 
peace by science.” 

Among other articles in the issue is a paper by M. C. Lebrun of 
the International Institute on the Educational Use of the Cinema, 
created by the League of Nations at the suggestion of the Italian 
Government. The Institute was definitely established on November 
5, 1928, in the Villa Falconieri, at Frascati, which the Italian Govern- 
ment placed at the disposal of the League to serve as headquarters 
of the Institute. The Institute will encourage the production, 
diffusion, and exchange of educational films. 

Later articles deal with “Popular Arts and the International 
Spirit’’ (Richard Dupierreux) and the Conference on Copyright 
Revision, held at Rome in June, 1928 (Raymond Weiss). This 
last, written by the delegate of the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation at the Conference, deals particularly with the 
problem of the protection of authors’ and creative artists’ rights. 

The following regular departments are included: (1) Chronicle, 
devoted to interesting notes and news under the sub-headings of 
General Culture, Education, Science, Letters and Arts, Publication, 
and Intellectual Rights; (2) Notes and Communications; (3) Bub- 
liography (with brief notices of books and periodicals); (4) Docu- 
ments; and (5) a Calendar of meetings of learned, educational, 
and other international societies. 

Henry GRATTAN Doy_e, George Washington University 


REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE COLUMBIA Law ScHooL.—The 
day after the 1928 report of the Dean of the Law School to the 
President of Columbia University was given to the press, law teachers 
and others interested in legal education were astonished to read news 
stories headed ‘“‘Columbia to End Case Law Method.” Some 
papers, anxious to dramatize so prosaic a topic as a formal educational 
report, tried to envisage some sort of a Harvard-Columbia battle, 
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with Harvard stoutly defending the citadel of case law against the 
New York unbelievers. 

The writer has no mandate to state the Columbia position on legal 
education. This is the privilege of President Butler and Dean 
Smith. However, as a lawyer who has been pleasantly associated 
at various times in different capacities with Columbia, he is certain 
that, except Dean Smith himself, no one was more surprised than 
the Columbia law faculty at the press summaries of the Dean’s 
report. 

The Dean’s report discusses many things besides the case system. 
It tells first, Columbia’s attempt to reduce the human waste involved 
in admitting to the law school the large portion of the entering 
class who fail at the end of the first year. By capacity and aptitude 
tests, the law school hopes to exclude before, not after, the first year, 
those demonstrably unfitted to complete a modern law course. 
The Columbia law school is greatly increasing the opportunity for 
informal, supervised study on the part of exceptional students 
who desire to specialize in particular fields. The Dean’s report 
discusses this experiment as well as the series of ambitious research 
projects now being carried on by members of the faculty and visiting 
scholars associated with them. Finally the Dean considers both 
the organization of the general curriculum and pedagogical methods. 
It is this part upon which critical attention has been chiefly focused. 

The characteristic American law school curriculum is made up of 
courses grouped around certain major concepts such as Contracts, 
Agency, Torts, Property, and their derivatives. The theory of the 
case system is that law is a science composed of relatively few princi- 
ples which were evolved in such a way that they can be fitted into 
a more or less logical, symmetrical system. Pedagogically, the case 
system became a sort of fixed ritual. The student studied the case, 
abstracted it, stated it in class, and a Socratic dialog followed. 
In the end the principle was elucidated. At intervals the instructor 
or the students summarized the developing system. The growing 
complexity of modern social and economic life induced law faculties 
to supplement the basic courses with an ever-increasing number of new 
specialized courses in which the elective tradition permitted the 
student to choose after he had completed a few required subjects. 

The Columbia faculty has asked itself whether the customary 
law school curriculum represents the best division of the subject- 
matter for contemporary conditions. It was urged that some of 
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the older groupings were artificial or based upon dubious premises. 
It was obvious that the constant addition of new specialized courses 
was defeating any hope of comprehensive education. After several 
years of study the faculty determined upon a tentative program 
which offers first a study of the scientific attitude, the societal back- 
ground and methods of legal study, 7. e., logical, historical, statistical 
methods, the uses of cases and statutes as tool skills. The fields 
of law study were then redistributed into law administration, political 
relations, familial relations, and business relations. ‘These were in 
turn subdivided into convenient pedagogical units, the clue to the 
classification being non-legal rather than legal. In other words, 
the faculty accepted as its ideal a functional approach but there was 
no change in the primary purpose of the school on its professional 
side to train students for active practice at the bar. The school 
concluded its offerings with courses designed primarily for synthesis 
and comparison, evaluation, and criticism. 

When the faculty committees turned their attention to pedagogic 
method, it was obvious that the case system as a teaching device 
would have to justify itself. The achievements and uses of the 
case method were recognized. The members of the Columbia 
faculty are the spiritual descendants of those who introduced the 
case system. It is still the standard classroom method at Columbia. 
It was apparent, however, that it was of unequal value for first and 
third year students and for different subjects. Perhaps some- 
thing more was needed. The Columbia faculty has no final answers 
to its own questions. It has not lost faith in the case system. 
Perhaps it is skeptical of the case method as a ritual. It may be- 
lieve that new case books should be prepared, based on substantially 
new groupings of legal subject matter. It undoubtedly believes 
that the law student should study much besides the opinions of 
judges in bound volumes of reports of appellate tribunals. In 
short, the Columbia faculty is objectively examining its task and 
considering its available resources. Its members, least of all, are 
ready to anticipate its ultimate conclusions. 

Joun Hanna, Columbia University 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


COLLEGE TEACHING AS A CAREER.—In popular literature and the 
movies the college professor persists as a type—a tired, absent- 
minded person dressed with a certain genteel shabbiness living in a 
“cosy, cultured retreat, sedulously built as a sanctuary where, se- 
cure with the culture of the past at his back, a fugitive from reality 
can view the present safely from a distance. .. .’’ The visitor to 
the faculty club of an urban university or the national convention 
of one of the many academic departmental organizations, however, 
would have difficulty in identifying members of the profession 
according to these specifications. With the variety of subjects 
now taught and the variety of institutions for higher education 
now in operation there are many different kinds of more or less 
academic occupations which are entered upon through the well- 
traveled road of graduate or professional work following the A.B. 
degree. ... 

This variety of opportunity associated with, or leading from, the 
college teaching career is important to emphasize because it allows 
the young member of the profession a very desirable latitude of 
eventual choice in determining the place where he can make the 
most of his particular talents. This he may do without retracing 
his steps to engage in a long and difficult second apprenticeship. 
The interest in research, for instance, may develop slowly after 
several years of teaching rather than appear at the outset of an 
academic career. So also ability and preference for college executive 
work may reveal itself in the course of a career rather than at its 
beginning. The records of members of college and university staffs 
show that there is usually a period of gradual rather than of imme- 
diate adjustment to the type of activity into which the person 
finally settles. Underneath all this variety there seems to be a major 
attraction which draws people to the college teaching profession at 
the outset and keeps them in it in one capacity or another—this is an 
intense interest in a field of knowledge or investigation. The first-rate 
teacher is one who combines such a permanent intellectual curiosity 
with a like interest in individual human beings. . . . 

And so each year our colleges turn into our graduate schools and 
our graduate schools turn back to our colleges young men and young 
women who wish to make their own education a life-long process. 
To such of these as combine with this desire an ability to understand 
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youth there is offered the opportunity of a life of work which is at 
the same time full of durable satisfactions. It is a compliment 
rather than a criticism of the occupation, therefore, to say that 
people enter it because they cannot keep out of it. The good fortune 
of him who finds in his occupation his recreation and delight need 
not be enlarged upon. 

Assuming that no one who does not have a fundamental intellec- 
tual curiosity should enter college teaching it is perhaps more im- 
portant to indicate the drawbacks of the academic career. They 
are precisely those features of academic organization which present 
hindrances to the free and continuous opportunity to think, to write, 
to investigate, or to encourage these activities in others, which 
attract young people to the profession. 

The first of these hindrances is the pecuniary one. Doctors’ 
and grocers’ bills have a way of invading the calm isolation of the 
scholar’s study. We need to be definite about this matter... . 
The faculty salary which averages three thousand dollars in our 
first class institutions, is insufficient for these family needs. As a 
consequence the hoped-for leisure and vacation periods are spent 
in odds and ends of renumerative work rather than for mental re- 
freshment in reading and travel. Even with the addition by such 
means of about fifteen hundred dollars annually the income of the 
academic head of a family fails by about two thousand dollars a 
year to provide the kind of living which would give his family the 
rational comforts they desire and give him the freedom for continued 
intellectual growth which is a part of the fundamental ambition 
which attracted him to his calling. .. . A young man and woman who 
are, either or both, consumed with the desire to live through in 
their own lives the modern American epic beginning with a bungalow 
and a Ford and moving up steadily or suddenly toa country estate 
and a Cadillac had better seek other means for the attainment of 
their ambition. . . . In academic life they would not only fail to 
attain such a goal but would also be at war with the standards and 
ideals which govern salaries, promotion, and the ways of academic 
living. They would be unhappy and often irritating members of 
the college community. 

The second drawback to college teaching, especially in such fields 
of knowledge as the social sciences, is the isolation of the teacher 
from the main currents, the rapid movement, and what seem to be 
the realities of modern life. This drawback is much more serious 
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in the rural college than in the great urban university. And it is 
not an insuperable obstacle in any case. It is probably true that 
the busy person engaged in non-academic intellectual activities— 
the newspaper journalist, for instance—feels as sharply the opposite 
need for drawing aside from the main stream of surface activity to 
ponder, to read, to reflect, and to order his thoughts at leisure. 
But I mention the drawback because it is something almost all 
college teachers feel at certain times if they are engaged in attempting 
to understand and to find meaning in the world in which we live. 
The young man who is impatient to be at the task of doing what he 
knows rather than of knowing what he is doing, who cannot sense 
the sure and ultimate power resulting from patiently and gradually 
pushing toward the truth, might better choose some other calling 
lest he find himself lonely or irritated rather than inspired by the 
slow and incalculable reward of his labors. There are many egotists 
teaching in colleges and universities. But it is no proper place for 
egotists. The teacher or investigator to be happy in his work must 
be of the type who obtains his satisfaction in other ways than by 
ostentatious recognition or in immediate results. 

The third drawback to college teaching many would deny is 
peculiar to this particular calling. It is jealousy and meanness of 
spirit. A strange paradox this, that those who are dedicating their 
lives to the great common quest of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful, and in kindling in youth the spirits of that quest should 
in their practical community relations give way to bickering and 
meanness more excusable in those whose minds and spirits have no 
other outlet. But there is an explanation. Accomplishment in 
teaching or scholarship is difficult to measure—as difficult as the 
comparative quality of soprano and tenor voices. Promotion 
is slow and is too often made for accidental or meretricious reasons. 
And upon promotion the whole family depends for its well-being. 
The college community moreover is like an army post where everyone 
knows everyone else’s business—and income. As a result men and 
women of splendid qualities living in a community with unique 
possibilities for unusually decent human relations and cooperative 
endeavor sometimes behave toward each other like adolescents. 
Nothing is so discouraging to the young instructor with high hopes 
for a life of plain living and high thinking as his first encounter with 
this all too human fraility of the academic community. His dis- 
couragement is matched only by the greater disillusionment of his 
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wife. ‘The real scholar or teacher will develop a philosophy and 
personality which will overcome this unfavorable aspect of the envi- 
ronment. And at many places and times decent, generous, and 
cooperative group relations are built up and maintained for long 
periods. But unless a young man and woman possess enough self- 
respect and serenity to rise above the gossipy level of a small town 
they are likely to find in the life of a rural college teacher disapppoint- 
ment and a conflict with their essential ambitions. 

College instructors, therefore, must be persons of substantial 
qualities of character both to succeed in their calling and to find 
permanent satisfaction in it. . ...To men and women with these high 
qualities the academic life offers rich rewards. There is (at least 
in our better institutions) a lifelong opportunity for freely ranging, 
consecutive thought and for the constantly refreshing association 
with youth. In its highest places, such as those occupied by the 
great spirits who instruct and lead a generation of graduate students, 
and thus as teachers of teachers quietly influence the thought of a 
generation or a nation, and for those other even more unobtrusive 
men and women who gradually build up a precious and intimate 
prestige in our smaller colleges, there are rewards which come from 
the sense of having exercised a real and lasting power and of having 
obtained a tangible immortality. 

RoBERT D. LeIcu, Bennington College, 
Journal of the National Education Association 


Excess UNIVERSITY GRADUATES IN EuROPEAN COUNTRIES.— 
In the last issue of this Bulletin mention was made of the fact 
that the practice of working one’s way while pursuing one’s studies, 
which became a feature of university life in Europe after the War, 
had to a great extent lost its popularity, and the number engaged 
in doing so had greatly diminished. It is to be noted that American 
university experience is similar to that of Europe in the matter 
of supporting oneself while attending the university. ‘The Ameri- 
can university student, 7. e., the student who is attending one 
of the professional or vocational schools, does not ordinarily sup- 
port himself at the same time. The work is too strenuous. It 
is the college student who supports himself in such large numbers 
in the United States. That is possible because so much of the time 
of the average student is given to extra-curricular activities that the 
student working his way through college has little difficulty in keeping 
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up with his class if he simply omits extra-curricular activities. This 
is impossible in the French lycée or German gymnasium. ‘There 
are no extra-curricular activities in either. Each is a place of 
hard work, even of grind, and it would be utterly impossible for an 
average student to maintain his scholastic standing if he had at the 
same time to support himself by work. 

The number of students attending the universities in Europe has 
grown with remarkable rapidity since the War in almost all European 
countries. Whatever may have been the experience of Europe 
since the War politically, there can be no question that educationally 
its experience has been in the direction of democratization. The 
day is over when university education was practically a monopoly 
of the privileged classes. The sons and daughters of people that 
hitherto never aspired to university education ardently wish to 
attend now. The increase in numbers has, in fact, given rise to 
considerable alarm, the fear being expressed that the supply of uni- 
versity graduates, already in some countries in excess of the de- 
mand or the need, may result in the growth of a discontented educa- 
tional proletariat. The birth-rate in all the countries of Western 
Europe is falling. In England it is now smaller than in France and 
the English population remains above the stationary point only 
because the death-rate is falling faster than the birth-rate. In all 
probability the time is not so many decades distant when the popula- 
tion of most of the countries in Western and Central Europe will 
approach the stationary point. What the alarmist fears is that, 
with the great increase of university graduates, there will then be no 
possible chance of their absorption by the social whole. Already 
a considerable percentage of the splendidly trained technical gradu- 
ates of the universities of Switzerland must find an outlet for their 
services in foreign parts, such as the United States and Latin America. 
This is true of other European countries. The qualifications for a 
degree in these countries of Western Europe are already so high 
that one can hardly look to making them more severe as a method 
of reducing the numbers obtaining a degree. New occupations 
resulting from discovery and invention and requiring trained in- 
telligence will absorb some. But reliance will have to be put chiefly 
upon the economic law of diminishing returns as the most efficacious 
solution. 

The situation is different in the United States. In the decade 
1910 to 1920, the population of the United States increased by over 
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thirteen millions, a number practically equal to the combined popula- 
tion of Holland and Belgium or of Austria and Hungary. This 
increase in population was accompanied by a remarkable industrial 
expansion and by the growth of new industries like the automobile, 
the cinema, the radio, and the electrical industry. These facts 
explain the absorption of the greatly increased supply of college 
graduates in our country, a phenomenon which will probably con- 
tinue for several decades. Moreover, unlike the condition in Europe 
mentioned above, the number of students graduating from the 
colleges of the United States can readily be reduced by the simple 
expedient of increasing the qualifications and raising the standard 
for securing a degree. 
STEPHEN P. Duccan, News Bulletin of the 
Institute of International Education 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HoMAGE-VoOLUME.—A few months 
ago a number of American scholars, of whom the writer was one, 
were invited to contribute to a volume of studies in honor of a dis- 
tinguished philologist. No one who knows his work will deny that 
by reason of age, devotion, and accomplishment he well deserves 
whatever reward there is in being the dedicatee of a collection of 
erudite articles. Only, in my case, I did not and do not have the 
pleasure of an acquaintance with the learned man: he never favored 
me with correspondence, nor is his field of work in any direct way 
related to mine. In short, he was merely a name to me, a very 
distinguished name. I then questioned, and still venture to question, 
the propriety of inviting persons in every way remote from a scholar’s 
circle of work to contribute to his memorial, however much they 
might feel flattered to be given the opportunity. ... 

This purely personal experience set me to looking up precedents 
in the matter of Homage-Volumes, or Festschriften, as we often 
call them, by the familiar German name. A not very exhaustive 
search brought to light some 130 such publications in the local 
library, listed under such varied titles as Festschrift, Festgabe, Etudes, 
Mélanges, Studj, Homenaje, Studies, Anniversary Papers, etc. 
My list is assuredly far from being complete; as it stands, the number 
is about equally divided between language and literature on the one 
side, and natural sciences, philosophy, economics, history, and law 
on the other. My interests lie with the former, and I can speak 
of them with more exactness. . . . 
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By whom have these volumes been organized and written? What 
classes of persons have developed and fostered the Homage-Volume 
tradition? The title-page or preface usually carries some indication. 
“Offered by his friends and pupils’ is the phrase most current in 
Germany, ‘‘von seinen Freunden und Schiilern;’ or again, ‘‘by 
his friends, pupils, and colleagues.’’ Once only I observed the word 
“Fachgenossen”—worthy relationship. Other languages employ 
corresponding terms and except that ‘friends’ is a noun of hazy 
outline, they point to those who would naturally honor one who 
merits honor. Sometimes the contributors are still more narrowly 
limited, as to the “former pupils’ of the master. Such small vol- 
umes, commonest in Germany, are one of the most satisfying types. ... 

We come, fourthly, to the person honored and the occasion of 
his honor. He is, I assume, always a faculty man, connected with 
some institution. I doubt that unattached scientists receive this 
type of formal honor. If Edison or Marconi or Mme. Curie has 
ever been Festschrifted, it does not show in the card catalog. Nor 
do free lances like Andrew Lang or Edmund Gosse appear. The 
Festschrift is essentially a bouquet laid on a teacher’s desk. 

The occasion is usually specified. The reader may be surprised, as 
I was, to learn that the sixtieth birthday and seventieth birthday 
lead the field by many lengths. Out of 130 Homage-Volumes, 32 
celebrate a sixtieth, and 33 a seventieth birthday. ... 

One other point. If you look over the entire list of Festschriften, 
you see at once that some of the most distinguished names are ab- 
sent. Scholars as brilliant as the best have never received this 
particular kind of recognition. . . . In some cases personal reasons 
were an obstacle. Thus, Paul Meyer consistently declined to contri- 
bute to volumes dedicated to other scholars. Naturally, he could 
not receive one. Sometimes a brilliant researcher lacks the quality 
of leadership. But there still remain unexplained preteritions. 

This ends the analysis. What conclusions are to be drawn? 

Three main counts are brought against the Festschrift. First, 
that it is sometimes awarded unworthily; second, that it is an ob- 
scure corner in which valuable articles are buried; third, that it is by 
nature subject to spottiness, from the inclusion of weak material. 
Of the first, each specialist must judge in his own terrain. In the 
Romanic Languages, I have difficulty in recalling a single instance 
of an homage wholly undeserved. But the increasing vogue is 
likely to render that statement obsolete. 
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The second point, as I remarked, does not seem well taken. A 
good bibliographer meets no difficulty. . . . 

The third count is more weighty. Without doubt many Homage- 
Volumes have included space-fillers, pieces turned out in haste to 
fulfil a professional obligation, tag-ends of material treated better 
elsewhere. And men have been invited to contribute who were 
connected by a bare thread to the honored scholar and his work. 
A friend of mine in Europe wrote me thus apropos of a recent Fest- 
schrift: ‘The stuff is too scattered to be a contribution to any single 


matter; some is casual, and some unprintable. As a monument 


to its dedicatee it suggests a vague dilettantism coupled with a curious 
vanity for geographically remote acquaintances.”’ . . . 

Most of the friends with whom I discuss the subject express 
violent opinions; they look upon the Festschrift as a noxious weed 
to be uprooted. But they all contribute. ... 

I own to a streak of incurable romanticism. From the world at 
large pure scholarship, without practical objectives, receives little 
enough recognition; why begrudge it from “former pupils and col- 
leagues?”’ It is all they can do. They have no power to confer 
practical, ease-giving benefits. Who has yet observed a Festschrift 
organized by a Board of Regents? Is not a collection of learned 
articles more appropriate than a gold watch and chain, or the ornate 
sword with which an Italian savant was recently presented? 

The Homage-Volume is not going to die out. It ison the up-curve. 
Then let us guide the tide, not dam it. Here is a code of ethics for 
the Festschrift... . 

1. The dedicatee should be recognized as an international leader 
in his field of research. 

2. He should be an eminent trainer of scholars, as well as himself 
an eminent scholar. 

3. These conditions being fulfiled, the recipient would naturally 
have attained, as the French say, a certain age. Sixty-five, the 
retiring age in many colleges, is a natural milestone, though it has 
not often been observed. 

4. The contributors should be former pupils and colleagues, 
and, at the outside, workers in the same specific field. Friends they 
should be, but not admitted only because they are friends. 

5. The volume should be as carefully edited as any professional 
journal, and no article admitted which does not reach that standard. ... 
The friends of a faculty man distinguished chiefly for his longevity 
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and good nature had better lay in his lap some other gift than a tome 
browbeaten from a chilly world of erudites. Let them give him a 
watch and chain, a jeweled sword, or a check for a thousand dollars. 
S. GriswoLD Morey, University of California, 
Philological Quarterly 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PsycHOLOGy.—The laboratory method has 
justified itself in spite of great obstacles, in psychology as elsewhere. 
The mental test movement which made its bid for the solution of 
all mental problems by a cheap and simple method, short-circuiting 
the laborious laboratory method, has suffered notable changes. 
The points which were clear to all of the laboratory men fifteen years 
ago are now painfully apparent to those serious psychologists who 
were for the time dazzled; and the others are hastily preparing 
alibis and seeking cover. The astonishing doctrine that intelligence 
tests measure mental capacities directly, once broadcasted from 
centers of authority, is now heard only in the echoes from the more 
remote places, and mental testers are beginning to understand that 
only acquisitions are measured. It is true, some workers are still 
struggling with the attempt to determine whether intelligence, 
in general, remains constant from year to year, using in their en- 
deavors age-scales which have been standardized explicitly to pre- 
vent their giving such information. But, on the whole, the workers 
in this field are slowly being educated to an understanding of their 
materials and an evaluation of their results. The efforts of the 
laboratory men in this educational work, and their protests against 
the highly lucrative exploitation of the last ten years are bearing 
fruit. 

Another great movement was spectacular because it occupied a 
field in which the laboratory has not been ready to make practical 
contributions. While it is to the lasting credit of laboratories now 
that they have been unwilling to rush into the field with nostrums, 
the field has yawned, and it has been filled—temporarily, but with 
great financial profits. I am referring to psychoanalysis, of course. 

The clean-up job resulting from the psychoanalytic movement falls 
to the psychologist, whether he wants it or not. I speak not alone 
of the rehabilitation of patients psychoanalyzed until their funds 
are exhausted or until their symptoms become too serious to play 
with. I speak of still graver results of the popularization of psycho- 
analytic speculation. 
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Although the progress of psychoanalysis has been marked by the 
development of glittering hypotheses, stated as facts, the abandon- 
ment of these and the substitution of still others; the course of 
psychoanlysis cannot be treated simply as the zigzag path of an 
inebriate, marked by a series of empty flasks. The hypotheses, 
abandoned or not, filter down to popular level, and their origin 
frequently unrecognized, produce results which are sometimes 
appalling. 

Although the main psychoanalytic movement has burst, one of 
its accessory bags is still inflated, and curiously enough has fasci- 
nated a few laboratory men who ought to know better. For at 
least three thousand years there has been the illusion that if we 
could only classify men, great social problems would thereby be 
solved. And so the sheep and the goats have been classified under 
various more pedantic headings and subheadings. Now the terms 
are introvert and extravert, and we have even laboratory methods 
being devised to sort out the woolly animals from the hairy 
ones... . 

It behooves, then, the laboratory men, having upon their shoulders 
the responsibility not only for the future of psychology but also for 
the welfare of society, it behooves them, I say, to consider with due 
earnestness and solemnity the actual situation in laboratory psychol- 
ogy. I do not for the moment suppose that all psychological 
problems will be solved in the laboratory; but let us admit that the 
laboratory is the foundation, and that foundation must be con- 
served and extended. The total group of laboratory men represent 
many tendencies and preoccupations. Our differences are inter- 
esting, and we love them, but it is imperative that we should at 
times forget these, and consider our common interests and common 
duties, which I submit are far greater. 

The situation in laboratory psychology is not satisfactory. It is 
not efficient. It is not safe. It is depressing. In the first place, 
in response to the feverish demands after the war, we have trained 
too many psychologists, or partly trained them, and there is an 
excess of teaching and deficiency of research. I am well aware of 
the fact that the output of research publication has increased and 
that in spite of the establishment of new journals, all avenues of 
publication are congested and an enlargement of these avenues is 
needed; but whether the volume of research that will be of im- 
portance a few years after it has appeared has greatly increased is 
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another matter into which I shall not at the moment inquire. At any 
rate, the energies of some of our best young men are engrossed in 
teaching, and it is a question whether the teaching is worthwhile in 
the case of 70 per cent of the pupils. Leaving out of account the 
matter of general psychology, which is given to hordes of unin- 
terested youths, the courses in applied psychology from the text- 
books, and various other sorts of alleged psychology—the laboratory 
course should be given consideration. I believe that most of the 
laboratory work given undergraduates is wasted. It is not intense 
enough to prepare them for research, and as a cultural effort is a 
total loss. Most of the students subjected to it come out with a 
scorn for psychology as a trivial subject; nor do I believe that any 
laboratory work can be given large classes of students which is not a 
waste of time or worse. I believe psychology would benefit greatly 
by drastic reduction of laboratory students; a reduction to those 
who go deeply enough into it to get something definite, and to num- 
bers small enough to make that possible. 

As concerns our graduate students, the problem is again a serious 
one. It is well known that most of them, after doing research for 
the Ph.D., die on their jobs. They take teaching positions and do 
no more research. It has been said in this connection that most of 
these men are not really research men; that they have done research 
under artificial conditions, working out ideas supplied by the director, 
and under the personal stimulation of the director, automatically 
ceasing operation when the extraneous ideas and stimuli are not 
supplied. This is true in some cases. In other cases it appears 
that the situation is different. The graduate student, especially 
in the last year before the doctorate, is in a simple situation. He 
can give his time to research without distraction. Then he tackles a 
teaching job, and must put a large part of his time and energy for a 
year or two into organizing courses; into organizing too many 
courses. The stimulus to research is lessened; the situation is a 
new one. If he has held a post-doctoral fellowship, prolonging 
the time to the critical change, I believe the situation is still more 
difficult. By the time the teaching is routinized he has forgotten 
how to do research under difficulties. . . . 

Let me return now to one of my main points of dissatisfaction with 
laboratory work and suggest aremedy. ‘The salvaging of researchers 
and the stimulation of better research may, I think, ‘be forwarded 
very much if two provisions can be made: (1) for summer research 
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fellowships, and (2) for the aid of going research at critical points. 
Let me elaborate the first suggestion somewhat. . . . 

If a young instructor were offered the alternative of a summer- 
school job at $600 or a research fellowship at $450, he would choose 
the latter, or else show that he had not the stuff in him. In the 
summer, if not distracted, he could start research and thus get 
back into the harness. During his academic year, even, he can 
start research if he can see the possibility of effectuating it in the 
summer. ‘The plan is well worth trying, and does not require any 
vast amount of funds. ... 

Let us grant that few places at present are prepared to take 
summer researchers. ‘This is true, and there would be few fellow- 
ships at first. But the stimulus thus furnished to other institutions 
would be great, and I believe that there would be an effort on the 
part of the universities to offer attractions to summer researchers. 
There might even be a reduction in the summer schools of the present 
type, and this would be a great blessing in itself. . . . I may point 
out, finally, that this summer research fellowship plan is not a mere 
extension of the present pre-doctoral and post-doctoral fellowship 
experiment, but is rather something designed to offset the evil effects 
of these. ... 

Certain principles of award are capable of being outlined. No 
grant must be made except to ‘‘going’’ research. Projects are a 
snare and a delusion. . . . This plan would establish a situation quite 
different from the present one, under which it is easier for the man 
to get funds for something he proposes to do than for something 
he is doing. In fact, that he has research actually going now counts 
against him. Hence, instead of furnishing a stimulus to the best 
men to get research started on their own, discouragement is produced. 
Men say: “I would like to do research if I could find the time, or if 
I could get assistance.’’ What we must show them is that the man 
who can get research started with no time and no assistance will be 
helped to finish it. The importance of this stimulation I believe 
to be very great. As regards the effects on university budgets, I 
believe the plan can be so handled as to stimulate the universities 
to more generous provisions, instead of weakening their efforts. . . . 

Let me give an example. The situation of the psychogalvanic 
experiments, so-called, is a scandal, and a stench to the nostrils. 
In a number of universities the galvanometric method is being used, 
but is apparently getting nowhere. Individual experimenters pub- 
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lish results which cannot be duplicated by other experimenters. . , , 
We have among us six or eight young men who are as well versed 
in the galvanometric technique as is possible under present circum- 
stances. What are the possibilities of pooling their abilities and 
training? Not any, under present conditions. What university 
could undertake the work of cooperation and correlation? None, 
so far as I know. What would be the cost of an installation compe- 
tent to provide for the various aspects of the problems which, it is 
plain, must be taken care of during a period of twenty years? My 
present estimate is $100,000, assuming that a suitable site and 
building were available. .. . 

The installation necessary for the psychogalvanic work is also 
useful for other lines of work, after the psychogalvanic cycle shall 
be completed, and to a certain extent while it is being carried on. 
The galvanometers will be required for fundamental attacks on 
problems such as those of speech and thinking; and various ac- 
cessory apparatus will also be essential or accessory for certain 
other problems of a lengthy and fundamental nature. What I 
really am proposing, therefore, is a national psychological laboratory, 
similar in some of its functions to the Bureau of Standards, but not 
under federal control. Such a laboratory can be under relatively 
permanent direction and can undertake programs of research too 
lengthy, too expensive, and too complicated for other institutions. 
In such a laboratory truly cooperative results of the highest value 
can be obtained. Men working in other laboratories on details of 
the problems undertaken in the national laboratory could make 
arrangements to transfer their work there during a year’s leave of 
absence, or in summers. Work done here can be subjected to 
criticism while in progress, instead of afterwards, and the cooperative 
method can insure greater certainty as to conditions. Such a national 
laboratory, I believe, could be of really inestimable advantage to 
psychology, not only because of its availability for the solution of 
problems unwieldy elsewhere, but because through it standards 
of research may be elevated. 

The day of the isolated experimenter and of fragmentary problems 
is passing. Unless we find means of shaping our problems into co- 
herent plans of larger unity; unless we find means of carrying out 
vital research and postponing the merely interesting; unless we can 
pool our constructive and critical abilities, we shall be out of step 
with the advance of scientific method. .. . 
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The greatest objection of all is this—the schemes are financially 
Utopian. There isn’t that much money. Well, money is being 
spent at present on far less definite and less vital projects. We 
may not be able to get money, but if we see clearly the needs, and 
the benefits that would accrue from these plans, or from still better 
plans which you may suggest, then we are slackers in our duties if 
we do not present our case. 

Knicut DuNLAP, Johns Hopkins University, 
Science 


COLLEGE RANK AND Succgss IN LiFe.—I am going to talk about 
an old subject, the relation between rank in college and success in 
later life—but from a new point of view. At first sight it seems 
odd that the question should still be debatable; one would suppose 
the facts to be definitely ascertainable. There are, however, two 
great difficulties in the discussion: (1) there is no generally accepted 
standard of success, and without it one side of the equation is left 
indefinite; and (2) college marks imply very different things in 
different colleges. 

Nothing is more personal than one’s judgment of success. A 
banker’s estimate of it is very different from a professor’s, a writer’s 
from a business man’s, a manufacturer’s from a scientist's. . . . “Who's 
Who”’ has often been used as a standard. It is, however, a very 
restricted and unsatisfactory one. To a large extent membership 
in it is conventional, the book being a directory of persons holding 
certain positions in public and private life. . . . 

It occurred to me that the nominations for the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard College afforded a better standard of success than any 
which has yet been used. The general quality of these nominees 
is well known. They are selected by a committee of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. The system has been in operation more than 
twenty years; a large number of nominations have been made; 
the personnel of the nominating committee has undergone many 
changes; the academic standard is the same for all the nominees, 
excepting the few who are not graduates of the College. The result, 
therefore, covers a substantial period of time, includes many in- 
dividuals, and has been arrived at by a capable and representative 
group of judges. This paper is a study of these nominees. 

During the twenty years from 1906 to 1927, inclusive, 368 names 
were submitted as nominees. There was some duplication of names. 
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Allowance has been made for this in the cases of magna cum laude 
and summa cum laude nominees because, on account of the small 
numbers involved, duplications materially affected the final results. 
For the other groups, the duplications, in view of the larger numbers, 
did not occur often enough to be important, and were therefore dis- 
regarded. Of the nominees, 67.6 per cent did not take degrees with 
distinction; 24.7 per cent took degrees cum laude; 6.8 per cent, 
allowing for duplication, took degrees magna cum laude; and one 
per cent took degrees summa cum laude, there being in this last 
group only four men in twenty years, of whom one was in the 
church and one in literature. It should be noticed that a few 
nominees came from classes graduated before 1872 when the 
system of granting degrees cum laude and summa cum laude was 
adopted. ... 

The nominees for Alumni Directors were listed and analyzed in 
the same way. ‘The qualifications are much the same. ‘The number 
of them was 179, and the percentage results were practically identical 
with those of the Overseers—rather striking confirmation of the 
representative character of the figures given... . 

It can hardly be denied that these nominees as a group are un- 
usually representative, able, valuable, and successful men. The 
total number, considerably over 500, is large enough to show fairly 
the group characteristics of such men... . Nor is it easy to suggest 
a better group of judges than the committee which makes the selec- 
tions. The most striking thing about the list, which unfortunately 
cannot be adequately emphasized without entering too much into 
personalities, is the large number of leading men who took indifferent 
rank in college. When many of these nominees graduated, the 
cum laude degree was very easy of attainment, and can hardly be 
regarded as implying scholastic distinction. Nevertheless, the 
outstanding figures on the list, with the exception of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who took a magna, are found in this and the plain degree 
group. ‘The moral plainly is that the young man who aspires to be a 
Harvard Overseer, or to the standard of success which nomination 
for the Board implies, should aim to take his degree cum laude. 
He will still be ahead if hard-hearted professors impose a magna 
on him, but he had probably better flunk than take a summa. 

These figures clearly prove, I think, that men of the Harvard 
Overseeritype come mostly from the plain degree and the cum laude 
ranks—proportionately, most from the cum laude. The numbers 
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involved are sufficient and the period covered long enough to make 
this indication fairly conclusive. In the magna group the numbers, 
while smaller, are still sufficient for a reliable comparison. As to the 
summa group, the numbers are small on which to predicate group 
characteristics; the nominations of two or three summa men would 
have made a great difference in this group showing. It is, however, 
the fact that such men were not nominated either in the group 
of 368 for Overseers or 179 for Directors. ‘This concurring negative 
indication in two separate groups over a long period of years can 
hardly be without significance. Teachers in Harvard are not 
eligible for the Board; but as this disqualification does not extend 
to Harvard men teaching in other colleges it seems unlikely that it 
affected the result. . . . Mr. Gifford, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, has shown that in a large 
group of men in his company there is a relation between college 
marks and salaries (Harper’s Magazine, May, 1928), but I under- 
stand that few, if any, in this group received over $10,000 a year. 
The Harvard nominees represent a distinctly different class—men 
who are heads of business, partners in their firms, leaders in their 
professions or lines of work. The group qualities which Mr. Gifford 
has developed are not those of leaders, or of men working “‘on their 
own.” Mr. Gifford himself well illustrates the distinction. He 
took his degree cum laude, exactly where, under the foregoing study, 
we should expect to find him. The high scholars are his salaried 
subordinates. Of the Harvard Corporation, the President and 
Fellows—a very able body—no member ranked higher than cum 
laude. 

I think this little study strongly suggests that the qualities 
which are associated with extreme scholarship are not only not 
advantageous in competitive life, but are a positive hindrance and 
drawback. If so, the fact ought to be more generally recognized. 
If a boy goes in for high scholarship, let him understand that he 
goes in also for a life of teaching, ministry, research, or some other 
work outside the competitive field. Apparently high scholarship is 
developed—as is perhaps to be expected—at the expense of ability in 
other directions; or it is on the border-line of genius and subject 
to the infirmities of temperament and judgment associated with 
genius. 

When scholastic requirements are pushed beyond a certain point, 
the boys who might become our most valuable men are either ex- 
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cluded at the start, or are so driven to keep up that they lose the 
very qualities on which success and usefulness depend—much 
as promising young horses can be ruined by over-driving. The head 
of one of our great secondary schools said to me that he could ruin 
his school in four years by putting admission to it on a purely scholar- 
ship basis, that it needed high scholars, but it needed not less the 
boys who were not high scholars—a wise and strong observation 
which applies with at least equal force in other fields. There is an 
old joke at the Harvard Law School which contains enough truth 
to preserve its vitality, that the A men make the professors, the B 
men the judges, and the C men the money. 

Probably many of the low rank men in college could have taken 
high rank if they had cared to make that their object and had de- 
voted to it energies which they put on other things and pleasant 
evenings when studies were ignored. But if they had done so they 
would not be the men they are. Their extra-curriculum activities, 
the evenings when they loafed with other loafers, the nights which 
they spent at parties, even their follies and blunders—these are in 
their characters and abilities quite as much as what they got in the 
classrooms. ‘Those who are never foolish are not so wise as they 
think.” 

There is a type of boy who, not precocious or facile in expression, 
mends upon the world and becomes increasingly able as the years 
go by. To it the best men in every-day life appear to belong. It is 
the type against which we have set in motion our processes of selec- 
tion in education, in the professions, and in the public service. 
What the result will be cannot be known for many years; but there 
is room for the gravest doubt as to the wisdom of this policy and its 
effect on our future. It is gratifying that the authorities at Harvard 
University appear to have felt the danger of which I have spoken 
and to be already drawing back from extreme and exclusive reliance 
on written examination. 

James M. Morton, Jr., Harvard Alumni Bulletin 


COOPERATIVE ENGINEERING CourSsES.—The cooperative plan of 
education in engineering was introduced into America in 1906 by 
Dean Schneider at the University of Cincinnati. At first it was 
limited to the engineering school, but the idea has steadily spread 
until now practically the whole University of Cincinnati, with 
upward of four thousand pupils, is on the cooperative schedule. 
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Nineteen other colleges scattered throughout the country are operat- 
ing cooperative courses in engineering, and two of the largest engi- 
neering schools in the country are in the process of launching co- 
operative courses. At least two colleges are offering even students 
of liberal arts the advantages of this plan. A recent report in the 
Journal of Engineering Education shows that cooperative schedules 
are offered in fourteen different curricula, including the regular 
branches of engineering, architecture, commerce, administration, 
arts, textiles, mining, etc.; in fact, the statement can be truly made 
that at the present time a student in the United States may have 
the advantage of the cooperative plan in practically any college 
course which he may wish to take, providing, of course, he picks 
out the right educational institution. At present, between five 
and six thousand engineering students alone are receiving their 
training by the cooperative method... . 

In the first place, it should be definitely stated that the cooperative 
plan is not a makeshift introduced into the schools in the place of 
some more desirable plan which the school finds itself unable to 
carry on. The cooperative plan has, in general, been adopted 
because the educational authorities in these schools believe it to 
possess educational values and opportunities which are superior to 
the educational values and opportunities of the old-line methods 
of instruction. ‘The plan has been adopted because it is based on 
recognized educational foundations and does a better job of educa- 
tion. The student graduating from a cooperative course is not only 
acquainted with the practical conditions in the business world, 
but he also knows his theory better. . . . 

One of the most unsatisfactory things about the old-line educa- 
tional plan is that the college student has been training and exercising 
his mental abilities to the maximum degree right up to commence- 
ment day. Upon his graduation, he is trained mentally above 
many of the tasks which will be his at the start of his industrial 
life. If he is to become thoroughly familar with industry, he must 
go through the various subordinate positions, doing menial tasks 
and routine work. For a week or two this probably requires a 
certain amount of mental exertion, and the young man is fairly 
contented. Soon, however, the work becomes more and more 
mechanical routine, requiring little mental exertion... . It is a 
common sight to see college graduates drifting around for a year 
or two trying to find themselves and wondering what the matter is, 
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whether the trouble lies with the world in general, with themselves, 
or with their education. .. . 

The picture of the cooperative graduate is different. While he is 
yet an undergraduate, and while he is still acquiring his fundamental 
scientific and theoretical knowledge, which is later going to be of so 
much use to him, at this early stage he is doing the menial tasks in 
industry, carrying out his routine work and going through the 
various subordinate positions. In other words, he is carrying on 
his industrial training in parallel with his theoretical training. 
When he graduates from college he also graduates from a large 
amount of the more or less undesirable details in business. .. . 
Often, graduation from college is accompanied by a promotion in 
the company with which he has taken his practical training. .. . 

Another false idea prevalent concerning the cooperative plan is 
that it is suited only for the training of operators and so-called 
practical men. The cooperative course in electrical engineering 
at M.I.T. was started mainly to train particularly high-grade engi- 
neers for creative design and original research, tasks demanding 
the utmost theoretical knowledge. Already, graduates of this class 
are holding successfully positions as creative designers, where it is 
necessary to know the latest facts and theories of science and to be 
able to adapt them to the design and development of modern elec- 
trical and mechanical machinery... . 

In the first place, it should be laid down as fundamental that the 
cooperative course is not an abridgement of any regular course. 
Every study that is in the regular course should be in the coopera- 
tive course. .. . 

Secondly, not only should a cooperative course present all the 
subject-material of the non-cooperative course, but it should present 
this material in the same form and in the same extent. There 
should be no abbreviated or condensed subjects. The cooperative 
student should not carry a bit lighter schedule at school than the 
non-cooperative student. . . . The utmost care should be taken to 
see that the cooperative students and the non-cooperative students 
receive their instruction in any given subject at precisely the same 
rate. What is best for one is certainly best for the other... . 

Thirdly, in order to make the time spent in practical experience 
of the greatest educational value, the practical experience should 
be laid out into a definite course. The student should not be given 
just a series of jobs, but should be put through a carefully planned 
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and supervised course of experience. The basis for laying out 
this course should not be primarily the plant convenience of the 
cooperating company, but the educational value of each operation, 
the test question in each case being, ‘Does this job offer at this 
time the greatest educational opportunity to the student?”’. . . 
A course in practical experience, properly laid out, will so arrange 
the tasks that each job is scheduled shortly after the time when the 
fundamental principles upon which it is based have been studied 
at school. The length of time which he may spend on the particular 
job shouJd be determined entirely by the educational value of each 
day spent upon it. When the student would benefit educationally 
by a transfer to the next job, he should be transferred immediately. . . . 

The student must be a real producer during his cooperative periods, 
not a mere observer. He must learn to do by doing, not by just 
observing. 

The length of the cooperative periods varies in different colleges 
from two weeks to a semester of practically seventeen weeks, the 
length of the M.I.T. period being seventeen weeks for the fall 
and spring terms and sixteen weeks for the summer term. We 
believe that there is a decided advantage in the student remaining 
at the Institute one full term at a time, in order to complete the 
regular units of study without interruption, and in order to be able 
to enter the usual campus life and student activities of the Institution. 
From an educator’s standpoint the first reason is probably the more 
potent of the two, but I fear the students have much regard for the 
second. ... 

A period of full-term length not only allows the student to com- 
plete regular units of study at the Institution, but it also provides 
opportunity for organized Instruction in Institute subjects while 
the students are at the plants of the cooperating companies. As a 
matter of fact, two regular Iustitute studies are carried on by the 
students while they are away from Cambridge. Class sessions are 
held two evenings a week, one session in engineering and the other 
in a so-called humanistic or cultural subject. To carry on this 
instruction, members of the regular instructing staff are located 
permanently at Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Schenectady, New York, 
and at New York City, in addition to the regular staff at Cam- 
bridge. . . .It should be stated in this connection that the work done 
by students in these classes at the works is on the whole better than the 
work done by these same students in their classes at the Institution .. . 
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One by-product of these classes has been the development in young 
engineers of the habit of studying several evenings a week when they 
are employed during the day. The employers of the graduates of 
this course report that this habit is as hard to break as it is to form 
and that the men continue with their evening study after graduation. 
This result alone, in my opinion, makes it worth while to maintain 
this feature of cooperative work. .. . 

Another operating principle of the M.I.T. course is that any 
one student should receive his practical experience entirely with one 
company. Since there are five cooperating companies, each repre- 
senting a particular branch of the electrical industry, there is an 
opportunity for a student to apply to that company which offers 
the kind of experience he desires. These five companies are the 
General Electric Company, the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston, Boston Elevated Railway, Stone and Webster, Inc., 
and the Bell Telephone System, each of which is comprehensive 
enough to make it well worth a student’s spending eighteen months 
in its various departments. .. . 

The school training should develop to the highest degree the 
mental and personal qualities of each student. The company- 
training should add to this the important virtues of loyalty and 
cooperation. His intimate contact with one company during his 
school years should teach a student that loyalty and enthusiam 
are prime requisites for his advancement and ultimate success. 

A third requirement of the M.1.T. course is that the student 
should finish his foundation work in physics, mathematics, and 
chemistry before he starts his practical work. In other words, 
the student starts his professional and engineering studies and his 
practical experience at the same time. For this reason, the first 
two years of the course are non-cooperative and are identical with the 
first two years of the regular courses. . . . An average of five weeks 
each year is allowed for vacation. 

The M.I.T. course is not only an undergraduate course; it is 
also a graduate course, for the successful completion of which the 
student receives a degree of master of science, in addition to that of 
bachelor of science. Thus, it takes no longer for a man to receive 
his master’s degree by the cooperative method than it ordinarily 
does by the non-cooperative method... . 

The truth is that the cooperative plan of education possesses such 
great flexibility that it can be readily adapted to the local conditions 
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of practically any community, and to the ideals, standards, and 
traditions of any educational institution. .. . 
W. H. Trmpre, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
School and Society 


ANTI-EVOLUTION LAWS AND THE PRINCIPLE OF RELIGIOUS NEU- 
TRALITY.—It is, of course, evident that those who are primarily in- 
terested in propaganda for the theory of evolution have no reason to 
regret the enactment of ‘‘anti-evolution”’ laws. It has often been 
said by others, and it is doubtless true, that nothing could do so much 
to advertise the subject and to arouse the intellectual curiosity of 
youth concerning the theory as such efforts to keep them from a know- 
ledge of it. The promoters of such legislation may know little about 
biology, but they know less about human nature. They probably 
have, in the last five years, done more than all the schoolmasters and 
professors to set boys and girls to inquiring, reading, and talking 
about evolution. But the suggestion which is sometimes heard that 
university teachers ought on this account to take a laissez-faire 
attitude towards the whole movement seems to me a mistake. There 
is something at issue of much more general and fundamental signifi- 
cance than the acceptance or rejection by a certain number of young 
persons of a particular biological hypothesis; it is the maintenance of 
the integrity, dignity, and efficiency of the American state universities 
and the assurance that they will be so conducted that competent 
scholars can serve in them without sacrifice of their intellectual self- 
respect or disloyalty to their professional obligations. It would very 
likely be a good thing for evolutionism as a doctrine to pass such laws 
that the dispensing of information about it would be driven wholly 
into the hands of biological bootleggers; but it would not be good for 
universities—or for science. What is at issue in this matter is not a 
scientific hypothesis but an educational principle; at bottom the issue 
is that of the limits of the right of a sovereign democracy to control 
the content of the teaching in the institutions—and specifically in 
the universities—which it maintains at its own expense for the educa- 
tion of its own youth. The question of the teaching of evolution is 
merely the momentary form which this larger issue has taken on. 

Now behind the movement for anti-evolution legislation there is 
one contention—a supposed principle of political philosophy—which 
bears upon this issue. It is not this, indeed, which chiefly inspires the 
movement; but it is to this principle that the advocates of such legis- 
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lation chiefly appeal in their arguments; and by their acceptance of 
it, also, their actual program is very definitely limited. The argu- 
ment, which is genuinely plausible and deserving of serious considera- 
tion, is put thus in The Crusaders’ Champion, one of the organs of the 
fundamentalist movement, in reply to the question: ‘Why Bar 
Evolution from State Schools?” 

“Because evolution, speaking as it does concerning creation and the 
Creator, the miracles of the Bible and the philosophy of life, is prop- 
erly classed with religions. 

Because state schools have no right to teach religion of any kind. 

Because teaching religion of any sort in the state schools is a step 
towards the union of church and state. 

Because the evolutionist has no more right to ask the state schools 
to teach his religion than the Christian fundamentalist has to ask 
the state to teach his belief. Towards all religions civil law should 
take a neutral attitude. 

Because debarring evolution from the public schools has not in- 
fringed in any way upon the right of evolutionists to think, speak, and 
write upon this subject as they choose, so long as they do not use 
state funds, secured by taxation, with which to do it.” 

According to this reasoning it is the opponents of this type of legis- 
lation who demand the teaching of a religious dogma in tax-supported 
institutions and reject the separation of church and state. The 
charge often brought against the advocates of anti-evolution laws is 
retorted upon those who make it. The retort is a perfectly natural 
one; no doubt, to a great many good citizens it appears a perfectly 
just one. Even Mr. Walter Lippmann in his fair-minded and 
thought-provoking little book, American Inquisitors, has suggested 
that Mr. Bryan in this matter was an entirely consistent follower 
of Thomas Jefferson. There is, he acutely points out, between Jeffer- 
son’s Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom, adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia in 1786, and the Anti-Evolution Act, 
adopted by the General Assembly of Tennessee in 1925, ‘‘a strange 
agreement... . On one vital matter both laws appeal to the same prin- 
ciple, though they aim at diametrically opposite ends. The Virginia 
statute says that ‘to compel a man to furnish contributions of money 
for the propagation of opinions which he disbelieves is sinful and ty- 
rannical.’ . . . The Tennessee legislators were merely applying this 
principle. They disbelieved in the evolution theory, and they set 
out to free their constituents of the sinful and tyrannical compulsion 
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to pay for the propagation of an opinion which they disbelieved. .. . 
The political leader who in his generation professed to be Jefferson’s 
most loyal disciple, asked whether, if it is wrong to compel people 
to support a creed they disbelieve, it is not also wrong to compel 
them to support teaching which impugns the creed in which they do 
believe.” 

That is, as Mr. Lippmann insists, an argument which we must 
fairly meet. It is, doubtless, often put forward insincerely. But it 
is a view which might well be, and in many cases probably is, honestly 
held. I wish to consider on this occasion, not whether the principle 
of religious neutrality, which is the essence of the argument, is valid 
as a piece of political philosophy, but what it really means and what 
consequences can be legitimately drawn from it with respect to the 
teaching of any given science, such as biology, in state institutions, 
and especially in state universities—assuming that there are to be 
state universities and that the science in question is to be included in 
their course of study. One thing is immediately evident: if this 
is the ground upon which legislation on the matter is defended, that 
legislation must be strictly limited to the maintenance of- such neu- 
trality in these institutions. The argument obviously does not 
justify the requirement of any specified positive teaching on ques- 
tions about which differences of theological or philosophical belief 
prevail among taxpayers, or the imposition of any religious tests for 
academic appointments. Now the statute most recently adopted 
seems to be intentionally drawn so as to keep within the limits of this 
principle; and it will help to clarify the matter if we note just what it 
is that this statute prohibits and permits. 

The Arkansas law declares it to be ‘‘unlawful for any teacher or 
other instructor in any university, college, normal, public school, or 
other institution . . . which is supported in whole or in part from 
public funds derived by state or local taxation to teach the theory or 
doctrine that mankind ascended or descended from a lower order of 
animals [or] to adopt or use a textbook that teaches the theory 
. .. that mankind descended or ascended from a lower order of ani- 
mals.” 

Precisely what can this language be reasonably construed to mean? 

(1) The law does not propose any creedal requirement for the ten- 
ure of teaching positions. It does not demand that a teacher shall 
hold any specified belief on the subject in question. 

(2) The law is purely prohibitive, not prescriptive. It forbids 
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what it calls the ‘‘teaching” of a certain theory; it does not require 
that any one shall teach that this theory is false or that any alterna- 
tive theory is true. 

(3) This law (unlike that in Tennessee) does not set up any religious 
document or theological formula even as a negative criterion of what 
may be taught in state schools and universities. It does not, in 
particular, say: ‘‘Nothing which is in conflict with the first chapter 
of Genesis, construed in the natural or literal sense of its terms, shall 
be taught.” ‘The first chapter of Genesis appears, for example, to 
assert in plain terms that the world was made in six days. ‘There are, 
presumably, some taxpayers in Arkansas, including, perhaps, the 
framers of the anti-evolution law, who believe this assertion to be 
true. Nevertheless there is nothing in the statute which forbids 
the denial of it by a teacher in a state institution. 

(4) Specifically, the Arkansas law does not prohibit the teaching 
of the “theory of evolution,” 7. e., the doctrine of the transformation 
of species through natural descent, in the case of organisms other 
than man. 

(5) What “‘teaching’”’ with respect to man the framers of the law 
intended to prohibit is not wholly clear from the language used. If 
a distinction is recognized (as it presumably is by the authors of the 
law) between man’s body and his mental and moral constitution, 
and the latter is regarded as his distinctively human attribute, there 
is nothing in the statute which would have any bearing upon the 
question of man’s bodily descent; and the teaching of biology would 
consequently be wholly unaffected. 

(6) Nevertheless, it is probable that the intent of the law is to 
prohibit the ‘‘teaching” that man is ‘‘descended,”’ in the physiological 
sense, from any non-human ancestors. To this single prohibition the 
legal content of the statute appears to reduce. 

(7) It remains to ask what is to be understood by the expression 
“to teach the theory or doctrine that’’ man is so descended. The 
word ‘‘teach” is an ambiguous one, eminently unsuitable for use in 
a statutory definition of a criminal act. At least five senses of it, 
and as many conceivable interpretations of the prohibition contained 
in the statute, may be distinguished. 

(1) “Teaching the theory” in question might mean defining or ex- 
pounding it, informing students that such a theory has been ad- 
vanced and explaining to them what it asserts. If the term were un- 
derstood in this sense, the intent of the law, and its effect if enforced, 
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would be to exclude from the public educational institutions of the 
state all modern textbooks in biology, anthropology, philosophy, 
psychology, and sociology, and to require teachers, even in the state 
university, to avoid all mention, however impartial, of one of the 
most generally held and pervasive of scientific hypotheses. The en- 
forcement of such a provision could mean nothing less than the ex- 
clusion of all the branches of biological science’ relating to man from 
the courses of study in the state university and other public institu- 
tions. For, if a science is to be dealt with at all—at least in a uni- 
versity—the whole range and variety of current hypotheses concern- 
ing its problems must obviously be presented frankly and accurately ; 
and it is difficult to see how a self-respecting university teacher could 
accept or hold a position in an institution in which he was not per- 
mitted to deal with his subject in this manner. But it seems clear 
that the statute cannot legitimately be interpreted in so absurd a 
sense. It is not a law to prohibit the mention or exposition of the 
theory to which it refers. 

(2) It may, perhaps, be suggested that the law, while permitting 
definition or exposition of the theory, prohibits mention of the argu- 
ments advanced by those who believe in it. But the language of 
the statute certainly does not require, nor, so far as I can see, does it 
permit, such an interpretation. You do not “teach the theory that 
the sun revolves about the earth,’’ when you set forth the reasons 
which led to the acceptance of the Ptolemaic astronomy. 

(3) If the law permits the exposition both of the theory itself and 
of the arguments commonly offered by its adherents, does it forbid 
mention of the fact that the great majority of contemporary biologists 
and anthropologists accept such a theory? Clearly not; the statute 
is neither by title nor content one to prohibit the giving of information 
concerning the prevailing tendencies of opinion among biologists. 

(4) Shall we then say that what is really required is that the teacher 
shall never—even when asked—allow his students to know what his 
own opinion is about the descent of man? This, again, would seem to 
be an unnecessary and therefore inadmissible interpretation. There 
is nothing to justify the charge that the statute ought to be entitled: 
“A law to require teachers to conceal their personal opinions on certain 
subjects.” If it be said that the object of the law is to permit only 
teachers who disbelieve in the evolutionary descent of man to let 
their own opinions be known, the law would in that case conflict with 
the principle of academic neutrality upon which it is ostensibly 
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grounded. It would virtually limit teaching appointments to those 
adhering to a particular religious doctrine. 

(5) There remains, then, only one sense which can legitimately 
be given to the word ‘‘teach”’ in laws of this character: the sense in 
which it is synonymous with “inculcate.” What such a statute, 
strictly construed, may be presumed to prohibit is propaganda, the 
teaching of a certain theory as an undisputed or indisputable dogma, 
the attempt to convert students to a specific opinion. Any teacher 
who has occasion to deal directly with the subject of man’s descent 
would, as it appears to me, fully comply with the provisions of such a 
law if he should lay before his students, when the study with which 
they are concerned requires it, an accurate exposition of the evolu- 
tionary theory of the descent of man, a statement of the arguments of 
its advocates, and also any arguments of a scientific or philosophical 
character which have been urged against it, an indication of the pre- 
vailing state of scientific opinion on the subject, and a reminder that 
to some religious believers the theory is inadmissible because it is in 
conflict with their theological convictions—and should then leave the 
student to reach his own conclusion by the use of his own intelligence 
and conscience. If the student’s religious beliefs appear to him to 
require rejection of the hypothesis in question, no attempt could— 
in conformity with the law—be made to dissuade him from doing so, 
nor could he be refused promotion, or the like, because of his attitude; 
while the teacher would be equally free to hold his own opinion, and 
would be under no obligation to hide it from the knowledge of others. 

Thus reasonably interpreted, such a law as has been adopted in 
Arkansas is likely to do no great educational mischief, and it may even 
bring some educational advantages. The dogmatic temper, and even 
a kind of superstition, is not unknown in the teaching of science; 
the tendency of the law should be to discourage all kinds of dogmatism 
in the presentation of the topic in question, and to place the whole 
matter in the arena of free inquiry, free discussion and individual 
judgment. This, assuredly, is a result much to be desired. And 
where nothing more than this is required, a conscientious teacher 
may, it appears to me, properly hold that no restrictions are imposed 
which the ethical code of his profession obliges him to reject. 

I do not suggest that this is the result desired by most of those 
who have promoted such legislation. Free inquiry and undogmatic 
discussion are probably the last things which many of them would 
wish to bring about. What I am pointing out is, first, that nothing 
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more than this is unequivocally required by such a statute as has been 
analyzed; and second, that nothing more can be justified by the 
principle of neutrality to which its proponents appeal—unless that 
principle be understood to demand the exclusion of the “teaching,” 
not of a theory, but of certain subjects—of a whole group of important 
sciences—in state institutions. For you cannot teach a science and 
omit exposition and discussion of theories held. by large numbers of 
specialists in it; nor can you, in the name of “neutrality,” demand 
that a science be presented only by teachers who reject a particular 
theory—and specifically, the theory which experts in the subject al- 
most universally hold. States may, of course, if they wish, eliminate 
the biological sciences—as, in the interest of “religious neutrality,”’ 
they have eliminated theological studies from the curricula of public 
institutions; but if they are not prepared to go to that length, there 
is no way in which they can permit the teaching of those sciences while 
imposing restrictions in excess of those indicated in the above inter- 
pretation of the Arkansas law. Any further restrictions would 
amount to a departure from neutrality, and the setting up of sectarian 
tests of orthodoxy. 

It is to be observed that if the principle of neutrality is valid, it can- 
not be limited to the teaching of a particular theory. It purports to 
define a moral or political right of the individual taxpayer, and the 
only law which would embody it consistently would be one making it 
unlawful for teachers in institutions supported by taxation to ‘‘teach’’ 
any theory to which any taxpayer—or at the least, any body of tax- 
payers having formulated principles—objects. And this consideration 
makes it the more evident that the term ‘‘teaching’’ must be con- 
strued in the sense here suggested. Taken in any other sense, neu- 
trality in teaching would require, for example, either that the subjects 
of physiology, medicine, and hygiene be excluded altogether from 
state schools and universities, or else that in the teaching of them no 
mention be made of the occurence or the physical causes of disease; 
otherwise the supposed rights of Christian Scientist taxpayers would 
be violated. In one city in California, according to Dr. Maynard 
Shipley, the former interpretation has been given to the principle by 
a school board. But, of course, the consequences of the principle, so 
construed, would not stop here; out of deference to one group of tax- 
payers or another, many of the natural sciences, and a great part of 
history, would be eliminated or eviscerated. The demand for neu- 
trality, in short, if it means more than the demand that instruction 
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shall be an accurate presentation of the results of observation or ex- 
periment and an undogmatic canvassing of the principal hypotheses 
presented for the interpretation of those results, leads to pure ab- 
surdity. 

To those, then, who defend legislation forbidding the “teaching” 
of any specified theory in tax-supported institutions on the ground 
that such institutions must be neutral on questions about which tax- 
payers are divided, one must answer, first of all, that the only kind of 
neutrality which would not render these institutions educational, or 
rather, uneducational absurdities—which, in other words, would not 
virtually destroy them—consists in full liberty of inquiry and dis- 
cussion and opinion for both student and teacher. The only restric- 
tion which it would impose upon the teacher would be that he should 
treat with courtesy and respect any religious or political beliefs held 
by any student, and that, instead of dogmatically imposing his per- 
sonal views upon the student, he should encourage the latter to think 
for himself and to arrive at his own views through critical reflection 
upon carefully ascertained facts. Few university teachers, certainly, 
would take exception to such requirements. But they are require- 
ments which it is difficult to enforce by legal process; legislative at- 
tempts to define them so precisely, in terms of concrete acts, as to 
bring them effectively within the scope of the criminal code, must 
necessarily be futile. Even if they could be so defined, such legisla- 
tion—if consistent with the only rational interpretation of the prin- 
ciple of neutrality—would not make, and does not make, for the es- 
sentially obscurantist and sectarian ends which are manifestly aimed 
at by most of those who invoke that principle for the justification of 
their legislative programs. 

ARTHUR O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins University, 
School and Society 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, RESIDENCE COLLEGES AND JUNIOR 
CoLLEGES.'—While speaking especially of student welfare, I venture 
to make a few comments upon another subject. Not all wisdom is 
contained in books. Not all useful lessons are taught in classrooms 
and laboratories. Students learn from each -other in their daily 
lives on the campus many of their finest lessons. There is great 
advantage for them in getting away from home for a time, not only 
in order that they may be compelled to say “‘yes’”’ and ‘‘no” for 
themselves, but that they may have the advantages of associating 
with and competing with other students who come from far and 
wide—from all parts of the state, from many states, from many 
nations. Recently, upon an important occasion, I listened to a 
high official in the elementary school system of California say that 
a serious defect in the training of our elementary school teachers 
proceeds from the fact that in the teachers’ colleges of the state the 
many young women and the few young men who are preparing 
for service in the elementary field get so little social experience. 
This results in large part from the distribution of the teachers’ colleges 
with reference to the geography of the state, in such manner that 
their students may live at home, or in their home town. Their 
students miss the advantages of going away from home. There 
are tremendous social values in a change of environment, and in 
learning how things are done in other parts of the world. Fortunate 
are the students who may live their college years in dormitories 
which provide the right conditions for living and for study, and the 
opportunities to commune at meal times and between times with 
their fellow students who have come from far and wide. The 
contrast between this condition and that of the students who attend 
a purely local and home institution, where the other students live 
and always have lived in the same town, in the same valley, or in the 
same corner of the state, is immense. These matters should receive 
intensive consideration whenever there is a question of formulating 
educational policies for the State of California. . . . 

It would not be difficult to recognize a few disadvantages of the 
junior college system. I am going to call special attention to one 
curious and serious disadvantage: The presence of a junior college 
in one of our far western cities seems to be a temptation to certain 
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people and certain commercial organizations to develop it into a local 
four-year state college of liberal arts. I am opposed to the develop- 
ment of any junior college into a four-year degree-granting college, 
primarily because that would be against the best interests of higher 
education in the whole State of California, against the best interests 
of our bright and ambitious young men and women of the future, 
no matter in what part of the Commonwealth they may live. Some 
of my reasons are the following: .. . 

Such colleges would be weak institutions, chiefly because their 
faculties would be weak. Even the University of California, with 
all its advantages and attractions, does not succeed in finding enough 
highly intelligent, well-trained professors to meet its requirements. 
Capable professors will go to a weak local institution only as a last 
resort, and they will leave it at the first opportunity. No college 
is a worthy college for junior and senior students unless its faculty 
contains many real scholars whose names are known to professors 
in the standard colleges and universities, not only in their own 
state, but in other states and other nations. Neither should we 
overlook the fact that a college must have a library, laboratories, 
and many other expensive items of equipment... . 

The development of junior colleges into four-year colleges would 
be counter to both the letter and the spirit of the junior college 
movement. Once embarked upon a state-wide system of four- 
year public colleges we could never go back to the system to which, 
in my opinion, the junior-college system is wisely leading us. 

Students go to college only once in their lives, and the best colleges 
are none too good for them. A high percentage of students at- 
tending local colleges of mediocre and even poor quality will be- 
lieve they are attending colleges equal to the best. It is clearly 
the duty of those who are charged with high educational responsi- 
bilities to protect them from that misfortune. 

It seems to me that the proper and wise policy for our junior 
colleges is to go on developing themselves into the solid, substantial 
institutions that the corresponding schools are in the old world: 
to prepare their students in a thorough and dependable manner to 
enter the junior year in our standard colleges: to finish the schooling 
of those young men and young women who are not going on to college 
or university, with two years of thorough and wisely-planned work 
in preparation for their active, happy, and useful lives in the wide 
world. These accomplishments, which are in accord with the actual 
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dreams of the founders of junior colleges, should bring joy in abun- 
dance to their executive officers, both local and state. 

W. W. CAMPBELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, RETIRING ALLOWANCE PLAN.—The Uni- 
versity has taken a further step in the program of cooperating with its 
faculty in providing term insurance benefits by an arrangement with 
the Prudential Insurance Company for group insurance for all persons 
now in the full-time service of the University. The plan becomes 
effective on the basis of a three-quarter participation of those eligible. 
The cost to the individual is 60 cents a month for each $1000 (in excess 
of that provided by the University). Persons entering the service 
of the University after the plan became operative are required to 
participate. The Trustees have the right to discontinue or modify 
the plan from year to year. The amount of the insurance varies 
according to the attained age, terminating at 65. This supplements 
retiring allowance arrangements. These were administered by the 
University up till six years ago, when a new plan was adopted. 

On the present plan a faculty member may make arrangements 
for an annuity with any approved company or association, the 
University agreeing to contribute an amount equal to the contribution : 
of the faculty member up to five per cent of the member’s salary. 


CoLLece, Computsory CHAPEL.—There is so much criti- 
cism abroad in the land today respecting compulsory chapel that 
an institution which has this academic “survival of medievalism,”’ 
as it is sometimes called, is under obligation to state clearly its 
position and the reasons therefor. This statement is not an attempt 
at rationalization nor an apologetic, but a description of practice 
covering nearly forty years... . 

Under no circumstances would I recommend at this stage of the 
game a compulsory chapel service for a state university, because 
the people are so deeply set in their judgment with reference to the 
separation of church and state that there would be serious objection. 
However, when we have come to the point where we understand 
that the separation of church and state does not mean necessarily 
the separation of education and religion, we may properly find state 
institutions that would require compulsory chapel attendance for 
its curriculum value. 

Independently endowed institutions are free to use their own best 
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judgment in respect to this matter and many of them have recently 
fallen away from the idea of compulsory attendance on chapel, 
and the sad fact is that as a consequence only forty or fifty or sixty 
out of the student bodies of institutions numbering thousands will be 
found in attendance on the chapel services. . . . 

There is a false assumption in the conclusion of those who advo- 
cate free chapel attendance for denominational colleges, in that 
they assume that religious expression and religious instruction are 
separate things. There is no reason in the world why a class in 
any subject in the college curriculum may not be a genuine worship 
experience for pupil and instructor. That it is not more often the 
case is a reflection on the ability of the teachers rather than the lack 
of any specific requirement in a place set apart in free time for the 
worship experience. . . . 

In view of these general principles, it is just as proper for a de- 
nominational college to require attendance on its chapel services 
as it is to require attendance on classes in Bible or religious educa- 
tion or mathematics or chemistry. 

Immediately it will be objected that the student has the privilege 
of election with reference to subjects of the curriculum. The answer 
to this objection is two-fold: 

1. No college permits absolutely free election of courses of study. 
A system of majors and minors has generally been worked out and 
faculty advisers help students in selecting their courses. There is 
an atmosphere of freedom and of the lack of compulsion, but every 
college administrator knows that it is largely atmosphere. So do 
the students. You can’t deceive them. 

2. The second answer, however, is the complete one—that there 
is only one universal interest and that interest is religion. On this 
point the church college must stand unequivocally, and for this 
reason, in the practice of the institution in which I have the honor to be 
president, we would feel that we had violated the fundamental 
purpose of our existence if we did not make it a requirement that 
every student should face the issues and problems involved in the 
religious life in a situation involving social solidarity, in which 
religion finds many of its highest values. 

Our purpose at Elon is not to make people religious through our 
chapel services, but to teach them the elements of the religious 
life and to emphasize their place in a corporate way. ‘Our chapel, 
therefore, consists of song, of prayer, of responsive and Scripture 
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readings, and of a brief address enforcing some of the ideals of the 
Christian life, usually a single ideal. Often we bring in distin- 
guished speakers and alumni to present any phase of life interest 
that is upon their minds or hearts, but in such a way as to emphasize 
the Christian implications and ideals involved. 

Students, too, conduct our chapel services and we find that this 
makes for catholicity of outlook, of insight, and of expression. 
Students and faculty together control the chapel services through 
a joint committee, who select the speaker for each service and assign 
the topic. In this way the vital problems of student and college 
life are presented with Christian emphasis. 

No doubt, there are some of our students who are unable to wor- 
ship at chapel, though, as I have said, our fundamental purpose is 
not worship, but instruction in a compulsory situation involving 
social solidarity. For those who cannot thus worship we have 
provided abundant opportunities in the organization of the college 
for student voluntary religious activities. . . . 

The requirement of modern education that students be per- 
mitted to initiate, participate in, and control educational processes 
in cooperation with faculty members is, we think, fully met in our 
arrangement for chapel. Our administrative practice, too, ensures 
that our chapel service shall be experience-centered, since the prob- 
lems which come up before the faculty-student committee controlling 
the service include all the issues of the campus from the standpoint 
both of student and faculty, interpreted in terms of the highest 
values inherent in the moral, religious, spiritual view of personal 
life and of the universe. 

W. A. Harper, School and Society 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, RESIGNATION OF THE PRESIDENT.— 
Dr. Clarence Cook Little’s resignation as president of the University 
was accepted by the Board of Regents on January 21. In accepting 
the resignation the Board expressed regret in a resolution reading: 

His high ideals of educational standards, his initiative, his con- 
structive aspirations, his frankness, courage, and sincerity have 
made the severing of relationships a heartfelt loss to us all. We 
trust the future may have for him the richest rewards. 

The text of Dr. Little’s letter follows: 

For some time two things have been increasingly apparent. 

First, that my methods of handling situations dealing with interests 
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of private donors, political interest, “‘local’’ interests, and alumni 
interests are not consistent with policies which the Board of Regents 
deems wise. 

Second, that I shall, I hope, be more effective in scientific research 
and teaching than in administration. 

I therefore request that my resignation be accepted to take effect 
September 1, 1929, and that I be given a leave of absence from June 
30, 1929, to August 31, 1929, or before that if the regents desire it. 

I further ask two things: 

First, that the university college be established only if the Board 
of Regents is whole-heartedly in favor of the principles and if it is 
approved by the deans, or if my successor is definitely in favor of 
it and will personally sponsor it. 

Only in these ways can it have a fair chance of success. It would 
seem needlessly hard on the students to launch it under circumstances 
likely to doom it to failure. 

Second, that the present legislative program be placed in charge 
of the dean of administration acting for the present and of a com- 
mittee of the regents. 

I hope that the regents will agree with me, in the absence of per- 
sonal feeling, and will realize that I wish to acknowledge their great 
kindness to me personally at all times. 

The chief assets possessed by any executive are the ingrained 
principles which activate his policies. These, right or wrong, ne- 
cessitate the above course of action in spite of great personal regret 
on my part that such is the case. 


Mount HoLyoke COLLEGE, FacuLty COMMITTEE ON APPOINT- 
MENTS AND PRoMOTIONS.—The following recommendations con- 
cerning an Advisory Committee of the Faculty on Appointments, 
Promotions, and Reappointments were adopted in January at a 
meeting of the Board of Advisers and have been agreed to by the 
President of the College. 

I. That the committee be called the Advisory Committee of 
the Faculty on Appointments, Reappointments, and Promotions. 

II. That the committee shall consist of five members, holding 
rank of professor or associate professor (associate professors to be 
eligible for election to the committee must have taught for three years 
at Mount Holyoke), of whom at least three shall hold full professorial 
rank. The committee shall be appointed by the Board of Ad- 
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visers and the voting for said committee shall be by ballot. The 
members of the present committee shall serve until the end of the 
academic year 1929-30, when one member shall retire. There- 
after one member shall retire each year. 

III. That the Board of Advisers ask the President to advise with 
the committee in the following cases: 

1. Before making appointments to any grades of professorial 
rank; 

2. Before making promotions to or within such grades; 

3. Before terminating appointments within such grades. 

IV. That the following general principles now in operation 
be taken as a basis for appointments, reappointments, and promo- 
tions: 

1. First appointments should usually be temporary and of 
short duration until the competence of the appointee has been 
established. 

2. The precise terms of every appointment shall be stated and 
in the hands of the college and the appointee. 

3. The length of tenure of each rank is ordinarily as follows: 

a. Professor five years 

b. Associate professor three years 
c. Assistant professor three years 
d. Instructor one year. 

Appointments to grades (a) and (5) shall, in general, be con- 
sidered permanent or long time appointments, made in recognition 
of productive scholarship or outstanding ability in teaching. 
Length of service shall not necessarily create a presumption that 
promotion from a given rank will occur. Promotions from the 
position of associate professor is dependent on some unusual 
claim stronger than that on which promotion from lower ranks is 
based. 

4. Instructors should have the A.M. degree or its equivalent 
in graduate work. Some serious graduate work is essential. 

5. Assistants shall not conduct a course. 


SmitH COLLEGE, SUMMER ScHOOLS.—Four schools will meet on 
the Smith College campus this summer, three of them for the first 
time. The Department of Italian will direct six weeks of intensive 
study of language and literature. All work will be conducted in 
the Italian language and Italian will be the sole means of social 
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communication throughout the session. Italian plays will be 
given in the college Little Theater. A School of Music will offer 
instruction in piano, organ, violin, and voice, as well as in musical 
history, appreciation, harmony, and musical pedagogy. There 
will be frequent faculty and student recitals, choral singing, and 
opportunities for choral conducting. In a _ three-week session 
the Institute for the Coordination of Women’s Interests will demon- 
strate to college graduates who are trying to maintain a balance 
of family and intellectual interests, the results of its four-year 
study of these problems. The Smith College School for Social Work 
will hold its summer session at the College as it has done since its 
organization in 1918. 


| 


JOHN MERLE COULTER 


In the death of Professor John Merle Coulter, December 23, 1928, 
American science has lost one of its ablest representatives, and 
botany, in particular, perhaps its greatest American leader. Professor 
Coulter was born in China in 1851, but came to the United States at 
a very early age. His college work and his first teaching were at 
Hanover College, Indiana. In later years he went successively to 
Wabash College, as Professor of Biology, to the University of Indiana, 
as Professor of Botany and President, and to Lake Forest University, 
as President. In 1896 he accepted the professorship of botany in the 
new University of Chicago. He built up here one of the strongest 
departments of botany in the United States; through this and 
through his constant editorial management of the Botanical Gazette, 
he made American botany assume a foremost place. Even after his 
retirement from active service in 1925, Professor Coulter still retained 
the keenest interest in the development of botany and maintained 
his active connection with the Gazette until the time of his death. 
Also as botanical adviser of Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonkers, New 
York, he continued to be of large influence in the botanical world. 

Dr. Coulter was a charter member of this Association; Vice-Presi- 
dent in its first year, 1915; a member of the Council, and Chairman 
of the Committee on Methods of Appointment and Promotion in 
1916; and President in the war year, 1918. 

In his brief inaugural message, published in the January Bulletin 
of that year, he deprecated any tendency to regard the Association 
as a mainly protective one or a “self-appointed judicial body trying 
cases which do not concern it.” The “chief function is to develop 
through cooperation a maximum efficiency in teaching and in in- 
vestigation. One of the most impressive lessons of these days is 
that when a nation wishes to develop its greatest efficiency, all of its 
citizens must join hands and work together, competition giving place 
to cooperation. This Association is facing the same problem, and 
its chief purpose is to stimulate teaching and investigation by bring- 
ing into one organic whole the great body of American professors, that 
each may feel the influence of all.”’ 

The year was one of necessarily restricted activity. In his report 
at the close of it he said ‘“‘We are perhaps justified in thinking that 
the Association is facing its greatest opportunity. ‘The period of gen- 
eral reconstruction is at hand, and the opportunity of the Association 
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is to become an important factor in such educational reconstruction 
as the experience of the war has suggested as desirable... .The 
universities are facing the problem of more definitely organized par- 
ticipation in training for public service in the broadest sense. This 
situation may introduce a new epoch in the history of American 
universities. 

“Another problem that confronts the Association is the renewal and 
development of the international relations of scholarship. Cooper- 
ation in scholarship is so essential that nothing must interfere with it. 
The present opportunity of the Association is not merely to reunite 
the broken connections, but also to develop an organization that will 
make the contributions of scholarship more available than they have 
ever been.”’ 

Professor Coulter was a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, and had served as President of the Botanical Society of 
America, the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
as well as the American Association of University Professors. His loss 
is keenly felt not only by his botanical colleagues, but by American 
scientists and educators generally. 


MEMBERSHIP 
MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admission announces the election of sixty-two 
active and one junior member, as follows: 


Antioch, Herman Schnurer; University of Buffalo, John Graham 
Edwards, R. R. Humphrey; Cornell College, W. Earl Beem, James 
B. Culbertson; University of Delaware, John Valentine Noble; 
Davidson College, William R. Grey, Scott C. Lyon, W. L. Porter; 
Grinnell College, Kenneth O. Myrick, Edward B. T. Spencer; 
University of Kentucky, J. G. Black; Lindenwood College, Florence 
W. Schaper; University of Louisiana, Frank Collins, Jr., David 
Vance Guthrie; University of Louisville, Guy Stevenson; Uni- 
versity of Montana, Louise G. Arnoldson, Helen Gleason, Mary M. 
Laux, Lucia B. Mirrielees, Anne C. Platt; Mount Union College, 
Henry Anthony; Muhlenberg College, Carl W. Boyer; North 
Dakota State College, Frances Bailey, Dorothy Lois Hatch; 
University of New Hampshire, Norman Alexander, John D. Haus- 
lein, Paul S. Schoedinger; University of Oklahoma, Louis B. 
Hoisington; University of Pittsburgh, Joseph P. Blickensderfer, 
Lotte O. Lohstoeter, Colston E. Warne, E. Alfred Wolf; Rutgers 
College, Hugh McD. Clokie; University of Southern California, 
A. Bruce Anthony, Annette C. Ives, C. Raimond Johnson, F. May 
Morse, John Eric Nordskog; Southwestern University, William 
P. Davidson, J. C. Godbey, Claud Howard, Oscar A. Ullrich; 
Sweet Briar College, Marion J. Benedict; Tufts College, Charles 
F. H. Allen; University of Wichita, Hazel E. Branch; University 
of Wisconsin, Frank L. Clapp; State College of Washington, 
L. I. Gilbertson; J. R. Herman, H. H. House; Washington Uni- 
versity, Jacques J. Bronfenbrenner, Marion E. Bunch, John H. 
Gardner, Stephen C. Gribble, John Arthur Ray, Francisco X. Tobar, 
Charles Weiss, Chester K. Wentworth. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


University of Arkansas, (Mrs.) D. Y. Holcomb; Louisiana State 
University, C. A. Ives; Mills College, Harriet E. O'Shea; Misissippi 
State College for Women, Ruby Caulfield. 


JUNIOR MEMBER 
University of Delaware, W. C. Witham. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and forty-eight nominations for active 
membership and one hundred and one nominations for junior mem- 
bership are printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. 
Objection to any nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, H. 
W. Tyler, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Admissions! and will be considered by the 
Committee if received before May 25, 1929. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New 
York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt. Holyoke; 
A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, 
Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Erik Achorn (History), Princeton 

Alison E. Aitchison (Geography), Iowa State Teachers 
Harry H. Anderson (Speech), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Egbert K. Bacon (Chemistry), Brown 

Ralph V. Bangham (Biology), Wooster 

Grace H. Beardsley (History), Goucher 

Clement L. Benson (History), Arkansas 

Joseph S. G. Bolton (English), Skidmore 

Jay Barrett Botsford (History), Brown 

Anna R. Bourue (English), Bethany 

Henry Brennecke (German), New York (University) 
Hugh S. Buffum (Education), Iowa State Teachers 
Evelyn T. Carroll (Mathematics), Wells 

T. C. Carter (Biology), Northwest State Teachers 

J. Lincoln Cartledge (Botany), Pittsburgh 

O. R. Clark (Natural Science), Iowa State Teachers 
Douglas H. Corley (History), Louisville 

G. R. Crissman (History), Northwest State Teachers 
E. E. Cummins (Economics), Wooster 

Merle E. Curti (History), Smith 

Lyda May Degener (Health), Wells 

Vicente M. Diaz (Romance Languages), Northwestern 
Frank Diehl (Philosophy), Hanover 

Clifton C. Doak (Biology), Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arthur J. Eames (Botany), Cornell 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 25 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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John B. Edwards (Classics), Wells 

James G. Evans (Economics), North Carolina 

John B. Ewing (Economics), Oklahoma 

Sawyer Falk (Oratory), Syracuse 

Theodore N. Farris (Economics), Louisiana 

Vergilius Ferm (Philosophy), Wooster 

Raymond O. Filter (Psychology), Pittsburgh - 

E. O. Finkenbinder (Education), Iowa State Teachers 
Worth A. Fletcher (Chemistry), Wichita 

Rebecca P. Flint (Romance Languages), Wisconsin 
Merle G. Galbraith (Mathematics), Rutgers 

Frank R. Garfield (Economics), North Carolina 

R. W. Getchell (Chemistry), Iowa State Teachers 

E. W. Goetch (Education), Iowa State Teachers 
Cameron C. Gullette (Romance Languages), Wisconsin 
Esther V. Hansen (Classics), Wells 

T. F. Hickerson (Civil Engineering), North Carolina 
Ralph K. Hickok (Biblical Literature), Wells 
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Walter R. Horlacher (Genetics), Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 


A. W. Hoyt (Education), Iowa State Teachers 

Mary B. Hunter (Economics), Iowa State Teachers 
Archibald A. Johnston (Sociology), Wooster 

A. V. Johnston (Political Science), Grinnell 

Anne C. Jones (French), Wells 

W. H. Kadesch (Physics), Iowa State Teachers 
Jesse J. Knox (Mathematics), Dakota Wesleyan 
Philip M. Kretschmann (Philosophy), Princeton 
Ruth Lansing (Romance Languages), Simmons 

C. W. Lantz (Natural Science), lowa State Teachers 
R. M. Lawless (English), Dakota Wesleyan 

Howard Lyman (Music), Syracuse 

Arthur W. MacMahon (Government), Columbia 
Carroll B. Malone (History), Oberlin 

A. Gordon Melvin (Education), City of New York 
Wharton Miller (Library), Syracuse 

J. V. L. Morris (Education), Northwest State Teachers 
Lloyd E. Mount (Business Administration), Grinnell 
Ernest R. Mowrer (Sociology), Northwestern 

M. J. Nelson (Education), Iowa State Teachers 
Merle M. Odgers (Latin), Pennsylvania 
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S. C. Percefull (Economics), Northwest State Teachers 
Robert G. Reeves (Biology), Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
Nina C. Reilly (Home Economics), Seton Hill 

Chester L. Rich (Economics), Dakota Wesleyan 

Lula M. Richardson (Romance Languages), Wells 

Ernest H. Riedel (Classical Languages), Tulane 

George C. Robinson (Government), Iowa State Teachers 
William Sener Rusk (History of Art), Wells 

Henry H. L. Schulze (German), Columbia 

G. T. Schwenning (Business Administration), North Carolina 
Kathreen V. Scudder (Spanish), Carroll 

Miriam R. Small (English), Wells 

Jean P. Smith (English), Sweet Briar 

Lula R. Stevens (Psychology), Mississippi State for Women 
Vivian Stone (Household Science), Georgia State for Women 
Selina M. Terry (English), Iowa State Teachers 

Isabel Thomes (Romance Languages), Iowa State Teachers 
Helen F. Tomm (English), Mississippi State for Women 
Alvin S. Tostlebe (Economics), Wooster 

Marguerite Uttley (Natural Science), Iowa State Teachers 
Warren C. Vosburgh (Chemistry), Duke 

C. Oliver Weber (Psychology), Wells 

C. W. Wester (Mathematics), Iowa State Teachers 

M. J. Wilcox (Education), Iowa State Teachers 

H. D. Wolf (Economics), North Carolina 

Paul S. Wood (English), Trinity 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS 


Ethel L. Anderton (Mathematics), Mt. Holyoke 

Mary E. Andrews (Bible), Goucher 

Albert Bachmann (French), Arizona 

Ethel Letitia Bartlett (Chemistry), Illinois Woman's College 
Charles A. Baylis (Philosophy), Brown 

Oliver Seth Beltz (Music), Northwestern 

Lloyd M. Bertholf (Biology), Western Maryland 

Elias Blum (Music), Grinnell 

Laura Brant (Physics), Judson 

Rudolph Broda (Social Science), Antioch 

C. B. Brown (Romance Languages), Washington (St. Louis) 
J. C. Colbert (Chemistry), Oklahoma 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS 


Irene Cornwell (Romance Languages), George Washington 
Julian D. Corrington (Zoology), Syracuse 

Stanton C. Crawford (Zoology), Pittsburgh 

Alexander Dillingham (Mathematics), U. S. Naval Academy 
Walter Emch (Music), Kansas State Teachers 

James H. English (Spanish), New York (University) 
George S. Fulbright (Public Speaking), Washburn 

Giles Wilkeson Gray (Speech), Iowa 

Philip L. Gray (Physiology), Texas 

G. E. Harmon (Hygiene), Western Reserve 

George W. Hartmann (Psychology), Pennsylvania State 
E. Herman Hespelt (Spanish), New York (University) 

A. H. Heusinkveld (English), Iowa 

Temple R. Hollcroft (Mathematics), Wells 

M. Thelma Holmes (Zoology), Syracuse 

Jess H. Jackson (English), Texas 

Oscar E. Johnson (English), lowa 

A. F. Kinnison (Horticulture), Arizona 

A. W. Kozelka (Zoology), Pittsburgh 

Cecil F. Lavell (Philosophy), Grinnell 

Marie Litzinger (Mathematics), Mt. Holyoke 

Orville C. Miller (Speech), Arkansas 

Elizabeth Nichols (English), Illinois Woman’s College 
Austin M. Patterson (Chemistry), Antioch 

Joseph B. Paul (Education), Iowa State 

Arthur A. Pegau (Geology), Virginia 

Norman E. Phillips (Zoology), Syracuse 

Doris H. Potter (Romance Languages), Allegheny 
Isabelle C. Redfield (Romance Languages), lowa 

G. Nathan Reed (Chemistry), North Dakota Agricultural 
E. B. Reuter (Sociology), Iowa 

Elmer L. Ritter (Education), Iowa State 

Joseph Kent Roberts (Geology), Virginia 

Louisa Sargent (Botany), Grinnell 

J. B. Scarborough (Mathematics), U. S. Naval Academy 
F. C. Scheuch (Foreign Languages), Montana 

Ernest G. Schroeder (Physical Education), Iowa 

Winfield Scott (Natural Science), Iowa State Teachers 
Conrad J. Sunde (Chemistry), North Dakota Agricultural 
C. W. Thompson (Commerce), Iowa 
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John A. Tillema (Political Science), George Washington 
Paul L. Vogt (Extension), Oklahoma 

Beth Wellman (Research), lowa 

Milton Wittler (Education), Grinnell 

Sherman M. Woodward (Mechanics and Hydraulics), Iowa 
Dale Yoder (Commerce), Iowa 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Raymond W. Adams (English), North Carolina 
Clarence Armstrong (Political Science), Syracuse 
Dorothy M. Bell (Latin), Smith 

Eleanor Bisbee (Philosophy), Cincinnati 

Don Block (English), Northwestern 

Benjamin Boyce (English), Northwestern 

Selden Brewer (Biology), Princeton 

Helen Jean Brown (Botany), Ohio State 

Nelson S. Bushnell (English), Northwestern 

Leslie A. Chambers (Biology), Princeton 

Percy W. Christian (History), Northwestern 

Russell M. De Coursey (Entomology), Louisiana State 
Arthur S. Emig (Sociology), Northwestern 

Ira Stoner Franck (English), Bethany 

James L. Gardiner (Political Science), Syracuse 

Lillian Gleissner (Library), City of New York 

Forest R. Hall (Commerce), Wyoming 

William Lewis Halstead (English and History), Rose Polytechnic 
Joseph Donald Hanawalt (Physics), Wisconsin 

Roger W. Higgins (English), Brown 

Samuel Estes Hill (Biology), Princeton 

Sydney Hoffman (Economics), Delaware 

Beth Huddleston (History), Kentucky 

Loren Curtis Hurd (Chemistry), Wisconsin 

Minnie M. Johnson (Botany), Ohio State 

Philip D. Jordan (History), Northwestern 

Ellen Corinne Keaty (Zoology), Louisiana 

John A. Kelley (German), Wisconsin 

Margaret V. Kennedy (Psychology), Skidmore 

Edwin C. Kirkland (English), Northwestern 

Dorothy Lampen (Political Economy), Johns Hopkins. 
Mary A. Leal (English), Pennsylvania 
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Semen A. Lepeshkin (Mathematics), Brown 
Clarence J. Leuba (Psychology), Syracuse 

John D. Lewis (Political Science), Wisconsin 

Olga Pauline Longi (Romance Languages), Johns Hopkins 
Grace L. McCarn (French), Goucher 

George E. McClay (Music), Northwestern 

Dorothy J. Maywalt (Latin), Syracuse 

Nicholas Mogendorff (Plant Pathology), Wisconsin 
Maurice A. Mook (Sociology), Northwestern 

Lewis C. Moon (Bible), Johns Hopkins 

Alan Mozley (Zoology), Johns Hopkins 

Martha Nicolai (German), Wisconsin 
Victor H. Noll (Educational Psychology), Minnesota 

Belle Otto (Chemistry), Goucher 

Alpha Loretta Owens (French), Johns Hopkins 

Ralph E. Page (Political Science), Syracuse 

Walter Pennington (English), Northwestern 

W. P. Reed (Psychology), Wyoming 

Philip C. Scherer, Jr. (Chemistry), Western Reserve 

Ivan L. Schulze (English), Johns Hopkins 

Carroll K. Shaw (Political Science), Syracuse 

L. A. Spindler (Helminthology), Johns Hopkins 

Dorothy E. Wallace (Chemistry), Goucher 

John N. Washburne (Education), Syracuse 

Margaret Wells Whiteford (Latin), Smith 

Thomas Marion Woodard (Biology), Princeton 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Milla A. Alihan (Sociology), Smith 

Grace W. Allsop (French and Spanish), Brown 

Hal Watson Arden (Modern Languages), North Dakota Agricultural 
Ruth Beall (Physiology), Goucher 

Kenneth L. Bird (Chemistry), North Dakota Agricultural 
P. A. Bischoff (Foreign Languages), Montana 

Mary Lane Charles (French), Bryn Mawr 

John O. Chellwold (Mathematics), Northwestern 

Albert I. Coleman (Music), Northwestern 

Thomas L. Conniff (Chemistry), North Dakota Agricultural 
Frank D. Coop (Philosophy), St. Stephen's 

Rupert L. Cortright (Speech), Syracuse 
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Don B. Creager (Botany), Iowa 

Myrwyn Eaton (Architecture), North Dakota State 

Harland C. Embree (Chemistry), Youngstown 

Kenneth V. A. Forbes (Music), lowa 

Chester P. Freeman (Biology), Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
U. R. Gore (Biology), Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
Oliver Grosz (Chemistry), Iowa 

Helena Hoelscher (Biology), Western Reserve 

Homer B. Huntoon (Architecture), North Dakota Agricultural 
Charles S. Hyneman (Political Science), Syracuse 

Paul W. Jones (Architecture), North Dakota Agricultural 
Marion Kilpatrick (English), Radcliffe 

Harold W. Landin (History), Smith 

Glenn N. Lawritson (Education), North Dakota State 

Dorothy McCoy (Mathematics), Iowa 

Edward McCrady, Jr. (Zoology), Pittsburgh 

Jean MacCreight (Zoology), Pittsburgh 

G. Mervin McNulty (Chemistry), Iowa 

Anna Mathiesen (Psychology), Iowa 

Jennings J. Rhyne (Sociology), Oklahoma 

Hedvig C. Sand (Modern Languages), North Dakota Agricultural 
Charles A. Severinson (History), North Dakota Agricultural 
Wilhelm G. Solheim (Botany), North Dakota Agricultural 
James W. Stewart (Mining), Pennsylvania State 

Edgar Van Slyke (Zoology), Pittsburgh 

Eloise Waldron (English), North Dakota Agricultural 

Harold Whitehall (English), Iowa 

George F. Yott (Mechanical Engineering), North Dakota State 
Paul E. Zerby (Economics), North Dakota State 
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